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Through a Hol. on Page _ 


By JOHN W. DARR, Guest Editor 


President, Institute of Public Relations, Inc., New York City 


_* ISSUE of a typical American 
newspaper presents evidence of a 
distressing phenomenon that, in recent 
years, had become almost commonplace. 

Of the eight columns on this newspa- 
per’s front page, three are filled solidly 
with news and views about two related 
subjects—the supplies and prices of the 
necessities of life; and the front-page 
stories on these two subjects run over to 
the inside pages to fill many columns 
more. 

At the moment, of course, the two sub- 
jects are “hot” news. Everywhere, people 
are talking. many of them emotionally, 
about the supplies and the prices of all the 
things that enable people to live. 

Naturally, then, to a matter that is up- 
permost in so many readers’ thoughts and 
feelings, this typical newspaper gives over 
three of its front-page columns, together 
with uncounted columns inside. Thus, 
this newspaper follows sound journalistic 
tradition and sound journalistic practice. 


Who Is Talking? 


But whence comes all this news? 
Throughout these columns, who is talk- 
ing? Mainly, the dateline is Washington; 
and, mainly, the spokesmen who speak— 
and undertake to reveal the reasons why 
prices are high and to suggest measures 
by which they might be lowered—are the 


spokesmen of politics and of the various 
pressure groups that, in circumstances 
such as these, follow their tradition—and 
make a whipping boy of business. 

And with all this going on, what does 
business do? What does business say? 
And how—and where? 


And Business Is Buried 


a 


On page 3 of this same issue of this 
typical newspaper, in a two-inch item 
well down toward the page’s bottom— 
and hence barely visible in the welter of 
wordage emanating from critics and op- 
ponents — business speaks through a 
spokesman. And this lone spokesman de- 
livers himself of the opinion that the 
causes of high prices are three, to wit: 
(1) “an employment increase’; (2) 
“large increases in average personal in- 
comes”; and (3) ‘“‘a sharp seasonal re- 
duction in supplies.” 

Now, let’s analyze. Most of us who 
read newspapers read just what we see in 
print. Seldom do we feel it our duty—and 
seldom ought we—to help out the speaker 
or the writer by supplying what he omits. 
Each word we take at its face value. 

Thus we read that the first cause of the 
high prices we pay is “an employment in- 
crease.”” An employment increase where? 
Within the industries that produce the 
necessities? If that be so, have we con- 
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sumers been fooled all these years when 
we have been told by industry’s propo- 
nents that mass employment, a necessary 
instrument of mass production, leads not 
to higher prices, but to lower ones? And 
if the employment increase of which this 
spokesman speaks is general, then, at a 
time when most of us have jobs, is indus- 
try seizing upon an opportunity to soak 
us consumers while the soaking is good? 

The second cause, we read, is ‘large in- 
creases in average personal incomes.” 
Whose incomes? The consumers? Is in- 
dustry seizing upon an opportunity to ex- 
tract from us all that the traffic will bear? 

And the third cause, we read, is “a 
sharp seasonal reduction in seasonal sup- 
plies.” That reason, which otherwise 
might hold water, hardly sounds plausible 
to a public that believes otherwise. 

Is this an extreme example? Short of 
actually measuring many newspaper col- 
umns and running up comparative scores, 
no one could determine, to the fraction 
of an inch, the extent to which, on issue 
after issue, industry has been out-thought 
and out-talked by its traducers. But, after 
all, why measure? When a hurricane 
strikes, we don’t need to peer at a barom- 
eter’s graduated readings to know that 
something harmful is on the loose. A tor- 
nado is something that we see and hear 
and feel; and only afterward, and then 
only academically, are we interested in 
just how hard the twister blew. 

But once again, on this issue as 


~ 
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other issues, beset by politics and } 
pressure groups, and exposed to public. 
will, industry pokes its head through a lit. 
tle hole on page 3—and talks double-talk 

Thus it has been for vears. Thus it wa 
during World War II. Thus it was whey 
harassed by governmental edicts and ¢. 
rectives, industry, with every conceivabk 
reason for telling the truth loudly enoug 
for the truth to be heard, so often coughed 
behind its hand and muttered somethig 
unintelligible—and sometimes something 
unintelligent—to a couple of fellow 
standing by. 





Not Dim-witted nor Unintelligent 


Yet industry's management really isn‘ 
dim-witted, nor is it unintelligent. Per. 
haps what is wrong is fear. With som 
measure of justice, a businessman asks: 
“Did you ever tangle with the OPA, o 
with one of those pressure groups of do- 
gooders? And how did you come out?” 

But it seems reasonable to ask, is busi- 
ness to live in fear forever? Surely, some 
time the day must come when, on issues 
such as this current one, American indus- 
try will: 

1) Think its side of the story through 
and make sure that, when it speaks, what 
it says will make sense; and 

2) Stand up and tell that story, tell it 
straight, tell it fully—and, without fear 
of any man, tell it straight from the shoul- 
der. 

That time, it seems, is long overdue. 





PLAIN TALK 


“Plain talk is just as hard to find as good, old-fashioned bread. There 
is only one difference ; you can walk into any store today and buy ‘en- 
riched’ bread whose vitamins have been scientifically restored; but if 
you want to restore the vitamins to your language you have to get down 
to work and learn how to do it yourself.”’—-THE ART OF PLAIN TALK, 


by Rudolf Flesch. 
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The Need for Industrial Statesmanship 


By BRONSON BATCHELOR 


Public Relations Counsel, New York City 


URING THE WAR public relations at- 

tained a phenomenal growth. Can- 
dor compels recognition of the fact that 
this unprecedented development was due 
not so much to recognition of the merits 
of this new profession as to a completely 
unrelated circumstance. Public relations 
“costs” became a deductible item which 
corporations could charge against gov- 
ernment war contracts. 

The emphasis thus given to industry’s 
relationships with the public had its 
drawbacks. Literally thousands of new 
practitioners were hastily drawn into this 
unseasoned new profession; too fre- 
quently they had little or no preparation 
for the responsibilities that were thrust 
upon them. It is also fair to say that nei- 
ther the generals nor industry executives 
welcomed this development. Neither 
group was accustomed to the Klieg lights 
of publicity or knew how to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. However, public 
relations did help tremendously in bring- 
ing home to workers in the shops a sense 
of their own contribution to the war 
effort. 


Under the Microscope 


Today, as industry prepares for more 
normal peacetime operation, corporation 
controllers are busy with their pencils ap- 
plying to the future the hard test of real- 
ity. In consequence, many public rela- 
tions budgets have been slashed to a frac- 
tion of their wartime size. The role that 
this new profession is to play in the field 
of future corporate policy is under sharp 
attack. The process of sifting out those 
qualified to carry on this exacting calling 
has similarly begun. 

Industry has more than its fair share 
of peacetime problems. These range all 
the way from community and worker re- 
lationships to overall questions in eco- 





nomics and politics, on which the leaders 
of business are being forced to do some 
hard thinking. Unfortunately, wartime 
experience does not ‘help very much in 
providing answers to these baffling ques- 
tions. 

Yet it is in precisely these areas that 
public relations now faces its most de- 
cisive test. Even the restoration of or- 
ganization morale and production effi- 
ciency are secondary to a proper under- 
standing of industry’s new social and eco- 
nomic responsibilities. An awareness to 
industry’s changing relationships to the 
public, to great national labor organiza- 
tions, to the political “atmosphere” of 
Washington outrank any preoccupation 
with glamorizing products or routine pub- 
licity assignments. 


As One Leader Puts It 


The heads of great corporations are 
more and more being called upon to be 
specialists in many fields which, a few 
years ago, were simply unheard of. As one 
leader of industry puts it: 

“The members of this new profes- 
sional group are still called business- 
men, but in reality they are scientific 
specialists. They must plan ahead 
with the vision of the engineer: they 
must estimate prospective income 
and expenditures with the exactness 
of the mathematician; they must be 
as receptive to advances in technical 
knowledge as is the research student 
in his laboratory. Their knowledge 
of finance must approach that of the 
banker: they must be as keen a stu- 
dent of human nature as a psycholo- 
gist: have the instinct of a teacher; 
the legal mind of an attorney; and 
the impartial attitude of a judge. In 
addition they must keep abreast of 
new techniques and of the literature 





of their profession which today is as 
voluminous as that of law or medi- 
cine, architecture or engineering.” 
This, of course, provides the public 
relations executive or adviser with an un- 
precedented opportunity. He can, and 
should, sit at the right hand of the chief 
executive who is called upon to exercise 
leadership in all such matters. What is 
more, he must anticipate many such de- 
velopments before they actually occur. 
This calls for a certain amount of intui- 
tion, of experience, of sound horse sense, 
as well as wide education and judgment. 
What the president or board chairman 
does or savs in a given set of circum- 
stances will be importantly conditioned 
by the breadth of vision and knowledge of 
his public relations adviser. 


Not Enough Hours 


Such a statement does not disparage 
or minimize in any way the personal abil- 
ities of chief executives who utilize such 
assistance. The pressures of modern in- 
dustry are so great, the problems so in- 
tricate, the necessity for action so im- 
perative, that leaders of industry now 
recognize the synthetic nature of their 
own jobs. They must be able to summon, 
and to rely upon, the talents of many 
professional experts, merely to keep 
abreast of the rapid flow of events that re- 
quire decisive action on their part. The 
wise executive does not attempt to be, 
himself, such an expert in all fields; there 
are not enough hours in the day even to 
do the “home work” that is thus called for. 

In recognizing these added responsi- 
bilities, industry itself has moved, in re- 
cent vears, a very long way indeed. For- 
merly all these “outside” relationships 
fell within the province of a company’s 
general counsel. He assumed jurisdiction 
not only over the company’s purely legal 
problems, but over industrial disputes 
when they arose, relations with stock- 
holders or public bodies such as Congress 
or state legislatures. Public relations was 
his particular sphere. Too frequently the 
company’s position was _ interpreted, 





either in defense of a status quo which py 
longer existed, or in terms of legal 
“rights” which were being challenged, |p 
the court of public opinion, the genera] 
counsel did not always make the best a¢. 
vocate. 

The trend of present-day develop. 
ments has been to limit, in these particular 
areas, the lawver’s influence—not that he 
does not have a legitimate duty to dis. 
charge in such matters but, in the deter. 
mination of economic or political policy 
to use him merely as another consultant 
rather than as authoritatively deciding 
what such policies are to be. The result is 
less rigidity, less reliance on tradition or 
precedent, and a correspondingly greater 
area for common sense applied to the par- 
ticular problems pressing for action. 

The TNEC hearings of 1938-1940, 
which marked the peak of the New Deal's 
crusade against business, was a good ex- 
ample of this gradual shift of emphasis on 
economic-political questions from law- 
yers to university professors, economists 
and public relations experts. Legal pres- 
entations were, for the first time, largely 
subordinated to the equally obtuse jargon 
of economics and to vast arrays of charts 
and statistics. 





Legal Defense Ineffectual 


The outline of what the government ex- 
pected to show was first presented in 
broad generalizations by economists Wil- 
lard Thorp, Isador Lubin, and Leon Hen- 
derson. Then each particular branch of 
industry, as its turn came to appear be- 
fore the Committee, was forced to sit 
helplessly by—unable even to object or 
protest—while its special iniquities were 
spread upon the record. Government wit- 
nesses followed each other in a prear- 
ranged continuity; supplementing these 
economic dissertations and briefs came 
letters and other data extracted from cor- 
poration files which highlighted intra- 
industry agreements and secret under- 
standings. 

Against this heavy factual barrage, the 
usual type of legal defense proved to be 
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ineffectual. Industry was taken unawares, 
with the government’s economists and ex- 
perts easily outpointing its own lawyers. 
Some industries received sharp grueling; 
others got off lightly. Only United States 
Steel was adequately prepared to meet 
these new Committee techniques. To 
match the government’s economists it 
had assembled an equally imposing staff 
headed by Professor Theodore O. Yntema, 
of the University of Chicago. The gov- 
ernment’s studies of industry’s problems, 
such as the basing-point system of prices, 
were offset by equally authoritative stud- 
ies setting forth the Steel Corporation’s 
position with regard to particular policies. 
After the hearings were completed, the 
Corporation issued a comprehensive 
three-volume summary presenting its full 
evidence, which otherwise would have re- 
mained completely buried in the record. 


Business Fumbles 


But this example of modern public re- 
lations methods stands entirely alone. 
Unfortunately, it was not followed by 
other branches of industry. In rationaliz- 
ing or defending affirmatively trade prac- 
tices and policies under attack, witnesses 
for business were generally no match for 
the agile minds of the government’s eco- 
nomic staff. 

And when questions turned, as they 
frequently did, to the interpretation of so- 
cial and economic trends, many important 
industrialists were obviously embar- 
rassed. They had neither the broad per- 
spective nor the mastry of fact to chal- 
lenge the conclusions advanced by the 
different departmental representatives. 

Questions with important underlying 
social connotations were often fumbled, 
while damaging admissions were some- 
times made of which the witnesses re- 
mained in complete ignorance. And when 
itcame to expressing opinions on subjects 
afield from their own highly specialized 
activity, these practical businessmen 
were hopelessly at sea. They were what 
they were—extremely able and efficient 
managers, but badly inarticulate when it 
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came to defending the principles of the 


enterprise system. 

The corollary of this development is 
that in an era of change, when public 
attitudes play such a decisive part in the 
framing of government policy, business 
leaders can no longer rely, as they have 
done in the past, too exclusively upon 
lawyers as mentors and advisers in their 
relationships with government and the 
public. 


Government Influence Will Grow 


Whether businessmen like it or not, 
whether future administrations are Re- 
publican or Democratic, the federal gov- 
ernment is destined to play an ever-grow- 
ing role in shaping the nation’s economic 
destiny. Thus these new professional ex- 
perts, because of their ability to ration- 
alize and interpret complex economic ac- 
tivities, will exercise a steadily expanding 
influence both in the determination of 
federal regulatory policies toward busi- 
ness and in their administration. What is 
now vitally important is that their kind 
of abstract and theoretical knowledge be 
tempered with that practical experience 
which can come only from first-hand con- 
tact with the problems of business. It is 
here that misunderstanding begins. 

While industry has been slow in apply- 
ing for itself the new techniques demon- 
strated at the TNEC hearings, business 
leaders are showing an increasing aware- 
ness of their social responsibility. This is 
a sign of genuine progress. It would have 
been impossible to conceive of a leader of 
business, even as late as a decade ago, 
making this declaration of what amounts 
to a new code of social ethics: 

“Social stewardship is the key- 
stone of economic freedom. Business 
must always come into the court of 
public opinion with clean hands. Let 
us cushion the temporary impact of 
advancing technology on the lives 
and fortunes of our employees. Let 
us try constantly to advance the 
standard of living by passing along 
the benefits of mass production 





through lower prices and higher 
wages. Let us take account of our 
social responsibilities in our day to 
day decisions. Let us seek to be eco- 
nomic statesmen rather than mere 
businessmen. 

“Tf you ask what are the earmarks 
of such a man, my answer is: his atti- 
tude toward the two major tools of a 
free society, namely, a keen sense of 
individual moral responsibility and a 
deep appreciation of the infinite 
worth of his fellowmen. The first is 
the sine quo non of freedom. Men 
who do not accept moral responsi- 
bility for their own acts are eventu- 
ally restrained by some external 
authority. Men who will not concede 
the spiritual worth of all other 
human souls find themselves without 
philosophic foundation on which to 
base their own claims to political, in- 
tellectual, personal, economic and 
spiritual freedom.” 

What makes that statement more re- 


markable is that it was made to a group 
of manufacturers by a past president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 





turers, Henning W. Prentis, Jr. Not only 
is it recognition of a wholly new situation 
that today confronts American industry, 
but Mr. Prentis expresses a deep per- 
sonal conviction and belief. Such expres. 
sions, while still rare among business 
leaders, show the way the winds are 
blowing. 

This need for economic statesmanship, 
for a new kind of industrial leadership, is 
vital. Whether this need is to be met ade. 
quately in the critical days ahead will de. 
pend primarily upon those charged with 
the direction of industry’s public rela- 
tions policies. More business leaders must 
accept the philosophy of Henning Pren. 
tis, but they must be competently sup- 
ported by vision, courage and under. 
standing among their own public rela- 
tions advisers. 

This is the challenge to industry today, 
Upon how it is met and discharged will 
depend—for better or for worse—the fu- 
ture of American industry. To preserve 
the status quo is not enough; the future 
is imperious in its demands. We must be 
prepared to meet those demands. 





The Opinion Research Corporation has summarized the public’s 
attitude toward industry’s community responsibilities as follows: 





“To satisfy the community, a company must do more than hire 
people and pay wages: people look at a company as a social as well as 
an economic unit. A median average of 70 per cent of the people ques- 
tioned felt that a company has additional responsibilities to the com- 
munity. It should, of course, support local charities—the Red Cross, 
the Community Chest, hospitals, and other worthy philanthropies. It 
should, says the public, help boost, advertise, and build up the city. It 
should beautify its plant and surroundings and should help keep the 
city clean by eliminating smoke, bad smells, etc., as far as possible.” — 
How To TELL Your Company’s Story (Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc.) 
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Meet Mx. ©. R. 


By L. RICHARD GUYLAY 
President, Guylay & Associates, New York City 


RYING TO WRITE a short profile of 

Bronson Batchelor is like trying to 
summarize the history of public relations 
itself. For as one of the few pioneers in 
the field still practicing today, Bronson 
Batchelor has been part and parcel of the 
profession in its development and growth 
over the past 30 years. He suffered the 
anguish of its growing pains and saw its 
standing and prestige move through sev- 
eral cycles. His own contributions to the 
broad concepts underlying the profession 
and to the practical standards of per- 
formance in the field have been consid- 
erable. Bronson Batchelor is Mr. P. R. 
himself. 

Characteristically, Batchelor’s first 
assignment in public relations was on a 
grand scale. It was just after the first 
World War when H. P. Davison was 
elected chairman of the American Red 
Cross War Council. Davison drafted 
Batchelor from his job as Washington 
correspondent for the New York Tribune 
to organize and handle the publicity and 
promotional campaign for the Red Cross’ 
first large scale drive for European aid. 
It was a $100,000,000 campaign and it 
went over the top. 

Batchelor entered Williams College in 
1910, transferred to the School of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Wisconsin 
and then to Columbia University where 
he was graduated from the Schools of 
Law and Journalism in 1914. Following 
graduation he became assistant war edi- 
tor for the Tribune. He later was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Reserve Officers 
Class at Annapolis and held the rank of 
Lieutenant. He was aide to the Com- 
mandant of the Third Naval District and 
served as publicity adviser for the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

When the celebrated Ivy Lee left the 


Pennsylvania R. R. to open his own 
agency, Bronson Batchelor was one of 
the first men Lee hired. W. W. Harris, 
former managing editor of the New York 
Sun, was another Lee associate. Their 
first accounts were Bethlehem Steel and 
John D. Rockefeller. 

After a while, Batchelor opened his 
own public relations business in New 
York. For some years he had, next to Ivy 
Lee, the largest clientele in the city. In 
the early years he handled the campaign 
for an embargo on German dyes and the 
building of an American chemical indus- 
try; the “American Valuation” in con- 
nection with the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
bill; all Protestant denominations spon- 
sored by John D. Rockefeller; the Muscle 
Shoals campaign; the campaign against 
the St. Lawrence Waterway and the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 

The list of his clients since then read 
like the social register of American busi- 
ness. Not all his work has been in the in- 
dustrial field, however. At one time or 
another he represented the American Cot- 
ton Association, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Chemical Foundation, Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, Public 
Education Association, United Hospital 
Fund, the Archdiocese of New York, and 
others. 

His ideas about counselling changed 
with the passing of time and he gradually 
gave up the idea of trying to have the 
largest volume of business in the profes- 
sion. Instead, he decided to limit his 
clients so that each could have his per- 
sonal attention. 

In more recent years he was instru- 
mental in the formation of the Tax Foun- 
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dation and the American Enterprise As- 
sociation and was the originator of the 
Executive Book Club. Batchelor is a life- 
long apostle of the idea that businessmen 
must cast off their blinkers and assume 
leadership if the American economic sys- 
tem is not to be run by politicians. The 
Executive Book Club is one of the means 
by which he thinks American business- 
men can get the knowledge and informa- 
tion they need in this changing world. 
Lewis H. Brown, chairman of Johns- 
Manville and longtime friend of Batch- 
elor’s, is chairman of the Club’s editorial 
advisory board, which also includes Al- 
fred P. Sloan, H. W. Prentis, Jr., Edgar M. 
Queeny, Fowler McCormick and Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston. 

One of Batchelor’s greatest assets is a 
tough, agile mind with an ability to cut 
through the fogs of indecisions, details 
and irrelevancies to get at the heart of a 
problem. He has an instinct for politics 
and is a profound student of economics. 
He has written for many magazines and 
is a contributor to Harpers and Atlantic 
Monthly. His two books are “Profitable 
Public Relations” and “The New Out- 
look in Business,” both published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

He has been a strong believer in the 
need for high standards and professional 
status for the public relations practitioner 
and is active in the National Association 


of Public Relations Counsel. About eight 
or nine years ago he was one of the foup. 
ders of that quiet and amazing grow 
known as the Wise Men. This informal 
organization of top-flight public relations 
men has never had a membership of more 
than 30 and one of its few requirements 
is that new members must be unazi. 
mously chosen—usually on the basis of 
fellowship as well as ability and reputa- 
tion. The group makes no effort to apply 
criteria for leadership or shape public 
opinion, as has sometimes been charged, 
It meets at irregular intervals and at 
widely scattered places for an evening of 
fellowship and discussion which never 
fails to be stimulating. 

Bronson Batchelor likes his work and 
for a long time had few outside interests. 
During the war, however, he succumbed 
to the popular trend and bought a hilltop 
farm in Newtown, Connecticut, where he 
now spends English weekends. He tried 
raising thoroughbred Shropshires for a 
while but abandoned the sheep for chick- 
ens. He now has a flock of 6,000 laying 
hens. He loves to putter around the ram- 
bling, restored Colonial farmhouse and 
wander about his 25-acre domain. And 
with 6,000 hens laying thousands of eggs 
daily that retail at 95 cents a dozen, he 
can contemplate the public relations pro- 
fession somewhat philosophically. 





“Many men build as cathedrals were built—the part nearest the 
ground finished, but that part which soars toward heaven, the turrets 
and the spires, forever incomplete.”—Henry Ward Beecher in Life 


Thoughts. 
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“My God! How little do my countrymen know 
yhat precious blessings they are in possession 
of, and which no other people on earth enjoy.” 


Che American Heritage Program 


A Public Relations Activity Dedicated to the Rediscovery of American Ideals 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees, American Heritage Foundation 


N SEPTEMBER 17, the anniversary of 

the signing of the Constitution, the 
Freedom Train began its historic pil- 
grimage to bring the message of the 
American Heritage to the people of the 
United States. It began, most appropri- 
ately, in Philadelphia; when its scheduled 
tour is completed it will have traveled 
more than 33,000 miles to reach more 
than 300 American cities. The exhibit 
presents to the public 127 of the most im- 
portant documents in American history. 
They are not photographs or photostats 
of the documents; they are the original 
manuscripts or significant official signed 
copies. They have been assembled from 
the Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, the Army and Navy depart- 
ments, university libraries, historical so- 
cieties and from many private collectors. 
Through their fine cooperation the Free- 
dom Train presents a dramatic exhibition 
which the most qualified experts describe 
as the richest and most significant col- 
lection of original documents on Ameri- 
can history ever assembled for such a 
purpose. 





WINTHROP ALDRICH was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I. (1885). He received his A.B. from 
Harvard University (1907); L.L.B. (1910); L.L.D. 
Colgate University (1937); Northeastern Uni- 
versity (1938), Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege (1939); LL.D. Brown University (1944). 
Aldrich was admitted to the New York Bar in 
1912 and served with the U. S. Naval Reserve 
1917-18. He was at one time President of the 
Equitable Trust Co. and now is Chairman of 
the Board, Chase National Bank of New York, 
as well as President and Director of Chase Safe 
Deposit Company. He also serves on the Boards 
of numerous other large organizations. 











It is rather invidious to attempt to give 
special prominence to any particular 
document when the Freedom Train Ex- 
hibit contains original materials ranging 
from an early fifteenth-century manu- 
script of Magna Carta to the Japanese 
surrender in Tokyo Bay in 1945 and the 
Charter of the United Nations. In this 
wide range is included a variety of most 
significant materials: Thomas Jefferson’s 
rough draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, Alexander 
Hamilton’s draft of the famous report on 
the Public Credit, the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, George Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, the logbook of the ‘“‘Constitution.” 
Add to these the letter of Robert E. Lee 
accepting the presidency of Washington 
College, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
the manuscript from which Abraham Lin- 
coln made his Gettysburg Address, the 
Rheims surrender document and the im- 
portance and variety of the materials be- 
comes truly imposing. 

The planning of the Freedom Train 
was bold and unique. Such a project had 
never before been undertaken. As the 
final plans evolved, as the documents were 
assembled and as the many cooperating 
groups began their active collaboration, 
it was apparent that the Freedom Train 
could not fail to enjoy a considerable suc- 
cess. But even the most sanguine among 
us could not anticipate the magnitude and 
the enthusiasm of the reception which the 
Freedom Train has received during the 
first month of its long journey. During the 
first four weeks more than a quarter of a 
million visitors have gone through the ex- 
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hibit cars and many times that number 
have unsuccessfully tried to gain admis- 
sion. In Philadelphia the traffic police de- 
clared that they had never before been 
called upon to handle such lines of wait- 
ing people; in New York the police stated 
that the Freedom Train produced the 
longest lines of visitors in the history of 
Grand Central Station. Similar situations 
have arisen in every city the Train has 
visited. It has been acclaimed by leaders 
in every walk of American life; the press, 
radio and moving pictures have accorded 
it an overwhelming amount of space and 
time. Editorial comment has been virtu- 
ally unanimous in its praise. In measured 
language, the Freedom Train can be de- 
scribed as a spectacular success. 


Problems Involved 


But such a success begets its peculiar 
problems. Some are small; others, more 
ponderous. There is a dilemma involved 
in the documents themselves. A basic de- 
sire is, of course, to bring these documents 
of the American Heritage to the greatest 
possible number of people. At the same 
time we made every efiort to select for ex- 
hibition the most interesting and signifi- 
cant documents of the American past. Yet 
every time we succeeded in exhibiting an 
unusually interesting document it com- 
plicated the problem of traffic flow 
through the Train, for it made the aver- 
age visitor wish to linger a little longer 
and thus others waiting in the long lines 
were deprived of the opportunity of see- 
ing any of the documents. Some teachers 
conducting essay contests in the schools 
on the American heritage have instructed 
their students to take detailed notes from 
the actual documents and the eager essay- 
ists have almost paralyzed the flow of 
visitors. This problem will be gradually 
solved as these essay contests are organ- 
ized with greater care and copies of 
printed texts are made available to the 
schools. But this is a small problem. 

The Heritage Foundation is now con- 
fronted by a far larger problem and this 
too partly stems from the fine success of 





the Freedom Train. During the earl 
stages of our campaign the Train ha 
tended to overshadow the other and mor 
permanent objectives of our program 
The successful exhibition of the Freedom 
Train is not an end in itself; it is merely 
an effective means to an end. That ulti. 
mate goal is far more embracing and im. 
portant than any Train or series of trains, 
In fact, if the tour of the Train itself wer 
proposed as the only objective of the 
American Heritage Foundation, we would 
subject ourselves to serious limitations, 
As an educational device the Train itsel{ 
has distinct limitations. The public can. 
not make a serious study of the docu. 
ments on the Train while they are viewing 
the exhibits, and even if this were pos- 
sible there is not always room in the ex. 
hibit cases for the display of all the pages 
of a manuscript and certainly not the 
pages of a book or pamphlet. But the 
Freedom Train can and does provide an 
interest (a vivid emotional and intellec. 
tual experience) not only in the exhibits 
but in the substance of the exhibits. 


At the Local Level 


Although the Freedom Train, in itself, 
is a dramatic vehicle, we use it as the 
springboard for a broad and comprehen- 
sive program of local activities. The 
American Heritage plans propose that 
each community on the Freedom Train 
itinerary proclaim and organize a Com- 
munity Rededication Week which is cl- 
maxed by the arrival of the Train. This 
consists of a program in which every im- 
portant group in the community can pat- 
ticipate as an expression of common re 
dedication to American ideals. Here, we 
have the means of organizing many kinds 
of community programs. Instead of con- 
fining our activities to a railroad station, 
we bring them to the people as they et- 
gage in every form of community activity. 
This local program is essentially a pro- 
gram for mass participation. Thus, each 
Rededication Week becomes a week’s “te 
vival meeting” for American democracy. 
The week is broken down into various 
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special days, each designed to give differ- 
ent groups of citizens an opportunity for 
special participation. These include Vet- 
erans’ Day, Labor Day, Commerce and 
Industry Day, School Day, Bench and 
Bar Day, Freedom of Religion Day and 
Freedom of Expression Day. The pro- 
gram for special days is flexible, and ad- 
justable to various community needs. Ob- 
viously such a breakdown lends itself to 
all kinds of rededicatory exercises. 


Community Organization 


In each community the Mayor is asked 
toappoint a Mayor’s Committee of repre- 
sentative citizens to handle the various 
aspects of Rededication Week. These in- 
clude representatives of radio stations, 
newspapers, various civic and community 
organizations, religious groups, schools, 
etc. During the Week, the municipal gov- 
ernment, every type of organization and 
every medium of communication is given 
a part to play in the prepared program. 
The objective is to obtain the maximum 
participation by all phases of community 
life. In every possible instance, the exer- 
cises include a simple but moving Rededi- 
cation Pledge. 

The Community Rededication Week 
provides special programs for schools, in- 
cluding excursions to the Freedom Train, 
class-room discussions, special assem- 
blies, essay and oratorical contests. 

Religious leaders are invited to com- 
ment on the religious foundations of the 
democratic concept. 

The armed forces take part in local ex- 
ercises. 

Motion picture trailers herald the com- 
ing of the Community Rededication 
Week several weeks in advance. During 
the week a documentary film highlighting 
the American heritage is made available 
to motion picture theaters and is playing 
continuously in from 500 to 800 local 
theaters in the successive areas on the 
Freedom Train itinerary. 

Local newspapers provide full cover- 
age of the events centering around the 
Freedom Train, news stories about local 
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activities, editorials, pictures and feature 
stories about the documents. 

Local radio stations carry spot an- 
nouncements, special events, dramatiza- 
tions (both live and recorded), and spe- 
cial talks. 

Local advertisers sponsor newspaper, 
bill board and car card advertising pre- 
pared by the Advertising Council. 

Every organization in the community 
is asked to devote all or part of a meeting 
during Rededication Week to commem- 
orative exercises. 

Usually the Rededication Week in each 
city includes a large mass meeting con- 
ducted by the Mayor’s Committee with 
outstanding personalities as guests. Dur- 
ing the week, the veterans’ organizations 
conduct a parade or a presentation of the 
colors at a local memorial. These veter- 
ans’ ceremonies carry the message that it 
is our duty to preserve the principles for 
which many of their comrades fought and 
died. 

Bar Associations frequently hold Re- 
dedication exercises and invite prominent 
jurists or leaders of the Bar to make Re- 
dedication addresses. 

The above indicates some of the things 
that have already been accomplished in 
many communities which the Train has 
visited. 


Campaign Material 


A complete campaign book, containing 
all kinds of material for use by local or- 
ganizations, Mayor’s Committees, local 
merchants, newspapers and radio, has 
been prepared and distributed. These are 
made available to local committees by the 
representatives of the Foundation who 
precede the Train in order to assist in 
planning the Community Rededication 
Weeks. 

It should be emphasized that the local 
program is one for citizen participation. 
Participation is the keynote and the ob- 
jective. In addition to education through 
the usual media, there is every opportun- 
ity for education by active participation. 

The third phase of our program is a 
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broad national campaign conducted by 
The Advertising Council. The Council 
calls upon its member agencies to prepare 
all the advertising material for the local 
campaigns. In addition, it is responsible 
for an independent national campaign 
using every medium. 


All Media Used 


Here the effectiveness of modern ad- 
vertising is enlisted in all of its ramifica- 
tions to bring our message to the Ameri- 
can people. Every medium is utilized on 
both national and local levels. It will be 
continued for a full year’s duration. It 
consists of a series of newspaper and mag- 
azine advertisements, billboards, car 
cards and radio programs. The radio pro- 
grams include allocated time on the es- 
tablished commercial networks, special 
series of network broadcasts on the Amer- 
ican heritage, and all the other possibili- 
ties in radio. 

Through The Advertising Council, we 
have already received a vast amount of 
contributed time, space and talent. The 
national advertising campaign operates 
on a national level regardless of the route 
of the Freedom Train. 

Thus, each phase of the project takes 
its appropriate place in the over-all plan- 
ning. The Freedom Train is the dramatic 
exhibit of American history and the 
spearhead for the local campaigns. The 
Community Rededication Weeks furnish 
the vehicle for the fullest participation by 
the public. The advertising program is 
the invaluable unifying factor which pulls 
everything together into a single coor- 
dinated plan. 

The American Heritage Foundation 
program is a broad educational program. 
The basic purpose is well expressed by a 
quotation from a document exhibited on 
the Freedom Train. It is from a letter 


written from Paris in 1785 by Thomas 
Jefferson to his friend James Monroe. Jef. 
ferson declares that a visit to France 
would make him adore his native Amer. 
ica, “‘its soul, its climate, its equality, lib. 
erty, laws, people and manners. My God! 
How little do my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession 
of, and which no other people on earth 
enjoy... .” 

This sentiment was expressed in the 
first decades of our independence. Today 
the program of the American Heritage 
Foundation can be expressed in these 
words: “This is a plan to help raise the 
level of active citizenship in our country. 
Its objectives are: 


Program Objectives 


e “To develop a greater awareness of the 
advantages we enjoy as Americans, em- 
phasizing the relationship of our hard- 
won personal freedoms to our develop- 
ment as the strongest nation of free peo- 
ple in history. 

e “To persuade all Americans that only 
by active personal participation in the 
affairs of the nation can we safeguard 
and preserve our liberties and continue 
to demonstrate to ourselves and to the 
world that the way of free men is best. 
This program is a citizens’ movement. It 
is non-partisan and non-controversial. It 
is an affirmative effort, opposed only to 
the ideas that are antagonistic to the dig- 
nity and freedom of man.” 

In the past sundry individuals and 
groups have conducted campaigns to the 
same general end, and with varying re- 
sults. But the present program represents 
the greatest peacetime effort of its kind 
in the history of America. And it comes at 
a time which could not be more oppor- 
tune. We are truly embarked upon the 
re-discovery of the American heritage. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


By ALEXANDER R. HERON 


Vice President in charge of Industrial and Public Relations, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco 


ene are just like other typical 
Americans in one respect. They re- 
spond to stimulating slogans. They get ex- 
cited about a new issue, and look for a 
simple cause which can be blamed for a 
quantity of complex trouble. 

Employers became excited about the 
passage of the Wagner Act in 1935, to 
about the same extent as union spokes- 
men have become excited about the pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 
They used the same American vocabulary 
toexpress their resentment. They applied 
about the same reasoning to convince 
themselves that certain provisions of the 
law would never be upheld by the courts. 

The Wagner Act brought compulsory 
collective bargaining to employers in any 
business affecting commerce. It was the 
sincere belief of a great many employers 
that the kind of collective bargaining 
compelled by the Wagner Act would not 
only ruin their particular businesses but 
would ruin American business generally. 
They were generally wrong as far as their 
own businesses were concerned, and to- 
tally wrong as to American business as a 
whole. It survived the Wagner Act, it sur- 
vived the advent of compulsory collective 
bargaining, and it even survived the rash 
of disputes and strikes. It achieved a level 
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of national production and prosperity in 
1939 and 1940 which had never been 
equaled in any peace-time year. 

Union leaders today are indulging in 
the same extravagant denunciations of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. They anticipate 
that it will become a tool to smash the 
American labor movement. The fact that 
most of them have never read the Act 
rather emphasizes the parallel between 
their attitude and the attitude of employ- 
ers in 1935. Relatively few employers 
have yet read the Wagner Act. 

Altogether too many employers are de- 
pending on the Taft-Hartley Act to cor- 
rect many of the troubles which they have 
experienced since the passage of the Wag- 
ner Act. Employers who have never oper- 
ated under a closed shop contract are 
jubilant over the outlawing of the closed 
shop. A substantial number of employers 
who have operated on a closed shop basis 
for years are very much concerned over 
the confusion which they face in trying to 
operate on some other basis. 

Neither the Wagner Act nor the Taft- 
Hartley Act offers an ideal basis, or even 
a sound basis, for a structure of collective 
bargaining. This is no reflection upon the 
authors of either law, because there will 
never be a law which will be satisfactory 
for this purpose. 

The fact that we all get too much ex- 
cited about the law, whether its author is 
Taft or Wagner, is only one part of our 
trouble. It is unfortunate that we are so 
naive or superstitious that we think any 
law can create a sound and intelligent 
practice of collective bargaining. It is 
much more unfortunate that we believe 
that a sound and intelligent practice of 
collective bargaining will solve all or most 
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of the problems of employee relations. We 
spend altogether too much of our time 
and energy defending one law or attack- 
ing another. We concentrate altogether 
too much of our attention directly on the 
problems of collective bargaining. It is 
time for us to take stock of our present 
situation, and then try to place that in- 
ventory in its proper relationship toa great 
many other obligations and activities. 


Taking Stock 


If we are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, or in any activity affecting such 
commerce, our employees have a right to 
organize or join unions of their own 
choosing. We are prohibited from inter- 
fering with the exercise of that right. 
When our employees have so organized, or 
selected an agent to represent them, we 
are required to bargain with them in good 
faith. Some 16 or 17 million workers in 
American industry have organized. They 
are carrying on collective bargaining re- 
lationships with some hundreds of thou- 
sands of employers or employer units. 

A great deal of this situation is directly 
or indirectly due to the protections of the 
Wagner Act, and the aggressive partisan 
activities of an army of enforcement 
agents who operated under the Wagner 
Act. But the protections of that law ac- 
tually account for a small minority of col- 
lective bargaining relationships in the 
United States today. It is probable that 
seventy-five per cent or eighty per cent of 
the employees covered by collective bar- 
gaining agreements are not covered by 
any certification or other order of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. In one par- 
ticular West Coast company, the employ- 
ees who are unionized are represented by 
nearly eighty different local unions affili- 
ated with some eighteen international 
unions, both CIO and AFL. Of the entire 
group, there is probably only one local 
union which has ever been certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board. That 
certification was the result of an election 
to settle the rival claims of two unions, 
one AFL and one CIO. 


Regardless of how it came about, the 
bulk of the employment in manufacturing 
and construction industries is covered 
today by collective bargaining agree. 
ments. The negotiation of these agree. 
ments, the scope of subject matter which 
they cover, the wording of the various 
clauses, the type of union security, and of 
protection against interruptions of work, 
all these are extremely important. A great 
many employers and industrial relations 
administrators have allowed themselves 
to be blinded by this importance, blinded 
to the fact that collective bargaining is 
not the whole story. They have held their 
eyes so close to the problems of collective 
bargaining that they have been unable to 
see the much larger and more important 
aspects of employee relations. 


First Things Come First 


The first operation of an employee rela- 
tions program, as it applies to an individ- 
ual employee, is his selection and hiring. 
In a relatively few instances where the 
closed shop was the rule, the union was 
permitted to take over the function of 
selection. That is no longer legally possi- 
ble. All the collective bargaining in the 
world will not relieve an employer of the 
necessity of recruiting workers, investi- 
gating and appraising the relative fitness 
of the various prospects, selecting those 
whom he decides to employ, and putting 
them on his payroll. The average employ- 
ing establishment should devote more 
time and energy to the careful selection 
of employees than it does to collective 
bargaining. 

After the employee is selected, there is 
a group of highly important activities de- 
scribed as induction and orientation. If he 
is presumably joining the organization as 
a permanent employee, the new man or 
woman should know something about the 
organization immediately. He must be 
told about the facilities which relate to 
his own activities, his comfort, and his 
welfare. If he is to be interested in his job, 
he should know something about the func- 
tion of his job in the general activities of 
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the plant. He should know whether they 
are in the business of manufacturing mat- 
tresses or conducting a cold storage plant 
for feathers. Collective bargaining does 
not take care of the induction of a new 
employee, or his orientation into the ob- 
jectives and practices of the establish- 
ment. 


Education Required 


Every employee needs both immediate 
and continuous education in safe working 
practices. He needs not only education, 
but a spiritual and mental enlistment in 
the crusade for safety. The collective bar- 
gaining agreement may declare that it is 
the duty of all employees to work safely, 
or the mutual responsibility of employer 
and employees to promote safety. Neither 
these provisions nor any other provisions 
of a collective bargaining agreement will 
accomplish the desired result of safety in 
the plant. 

New employees need instruction and 
training in the performance of their indi- 
vidual jobs. Old employees need training 
when they are transferred to new jobs, or 
when the methods on their old jobs can be 
improved. First-line supervisors and 
straw bosses must be equipped to do this 
training as a natural and inseparable part 
of their work of supervision. Collective 
bargaining is no substitute for this per- 
petual training job. 

The promotion of workers to nonsuper- 
visory jobs is one activity which can be 
covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The contract might provide that 
such promotions are to be made strictly 
on the basis of seniority. When a manage- 
ment has accepted such a provision, it 
has increased its responsibility for train- 
ing. If the operation is to be efficient, 
management must do whatever is neces- 
sary to guarantee that the senior man will 
always be equipped by training and expe- 
tience to step into the job to which he is 
promoted. 

The more common treatment of such 
promotions, in collective bargaining 
agreements, contemplates a combination 
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of ability and seniority. This imposes on 
management the responsibility for devis- 
ing tests and records which will give ob- 
jective evidence of the relative ability of 
two men. Collective bargaining and union 
contracts are no substitute for the neces- 
sary measurements of skills, abilities, and 
performance. 

Most supervisory jobs are exempt from 
the provisions of collective bargaining 
agreements. But most supervisory jobs 
are filled by men selected for promotion 
from the group covered by the union 
agreement. Their selection, preparation, 
and continued training in the functions of 
supervision is a job which management 
must carry on, with or without a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 


Other Factors to Consider 


Up to this date, collective bargaining 
procedures have not absorbed the prob- 
lems of sick leave, retirement, medical 
and hospital care, credit unions, recrea- 
tional activities, assistance on housing 
and transportation problems. These are a 
few among many forms of employee serv- 
ices, facilities, and activities in which 
management has a function to perform. 
Each in its place becomes an important 
factor in good employee relations. 

These are only a few of the functions 
of management in the field of employee 
relations which are beyond the scope of 
collective bargaining. They are not unre- 
lated to collective bargaining. An intelli- 
gent program of personnel administra- 
tion, in these and the other appropriate 
fields, will go a long way toward creating 
the right atmosphere for constructive col- 
lective bargaining relationships. A bad or 
inadequate program of personnel admin- 
istration will force many of these prob- 
lems into the field of collective bargain- 
ing. It will build up attitudes of discon- 
tent and distrust which will express them- 
selves at a bargaining table in the form of 
militant and even bitter argument. 

A good program of personnel adminis- 
tration will make collective bargaining 

(Please turn to page 38) 





The Area of Agreement 
in Industrial Relations 


By CLARK KERR 


University of California (Berkeley) 


S ONE VIEWS the industrial relations 
scene, it appears on occasion that lit- 
tle or no area of agreement exists between 
industry and organized labor. In a recent 
arbitration case, it was apparent that the 
parties had not attempted negotiations. 
Upon insisting that they do so, the em- 
ployer representative leaned across the 
table and said to the union representa- 
tive, “We don’t know what you are going 
to demand, but the answer is ‘no’.” The 
union spokesman replied, “To tell the 
truth, we don’t know yet what we’re go- 
ing to demand, but we won’t take ‘no’ for 
an answer.” The greatest public threat 
growing out of industrial relations is that 
such a situation might become general. 
The pressing question is how unionism 
and collective bargaining may be made 
compatible with the existing economic 
and political system or how the system 
may be made compatible with them. The 
necessity is to work out ways so that the 
interests of industry and organized labor 
may be pursued without undue harm to 
the public, and so that the common in- 
terest may be pursued without undue 
harm to industry or labor. 
Much has been written and discussed 
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Packing Commission, National War Labor 
Board; former Pacific Coast Arbitrator, Water- 
front Employers Association and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; 
Vice President, National Academy of Arbi- 
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about the disunity between labor anj 
management. It is the controversies which 
make the headlines. In a democracy it 
would be better if attention were turned, 
rather, to the area of agreement, and to 
ward those unions and managers who can 
get along together instead of those who 
cannot. 

Trade unionism in the United States is 
now a century and a half old. It is essen. 
tially an American product. It originated 
shortly after 1775, and during the period 
when the Bill of Rights was being added 
to the Constitution. During this century 
and a half, organized labor has been sub- 
ject to what Samuel Gompers, the father 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
called the “law of the growth of labor.” 
The secular trend has been toward aug- 
mentation of the strength and member. 
ship of trade unions. The three most ger- 
eral influences causing variation in this 
trend have been the business cycle, wars, 
and federal politics. Organized labor has 
gained in strength in periods of prosperity 
and lost in periods of depression; gained 
during wars and lost during postwar pe 
riods; and gained under liberal federal 
administrations and lost under conserva- 
tive ones. 

Three general historical periods are 
discernible: The first, ending a little over 
a century ago, was the period of illegality 
when trade unions and collective bargain- 
ing were held to be beyond the pale of the 
common law. The second was the stage of 
extra-legality when unions and bargain- 
ing were tolerated but had no legal stand- 
ing. Collective agreements, for example, 
were not enforceable in the courts, as were 
other contracts. The third stage, which 
the United States has recently been enter- 
ing, is that of legality. The federal gov- 
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ernment increasingly has come to protect 
and control the unions and the collective 
bargaining process. The National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935 and the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 are 
indications that the United States has 
now passed the threshold into this third 
and perhaps final stage of development. 


A Transfer of Power 


The “law of the growth of labor” has 
particularly evidenced itself in the past 
decade and a half. Trade union member- 
ship has increased from three to fifteen 
million. The matters subject to collective 
bargaining have substantially expanded 
beyond the traditional wages, hours and 
conditions. A great transfer of power, 
though not of income, has taken place 
from management to organized labor— 
authority over hiring, firing, technologi- 
cal change and speed of work, for example. 

The basic fact, as Sumner Slichter has 
pointed out, is that we are now a “com- 
munity of free employees.”! Freedom was 
the result of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. The ma- 
jority status as employees has emanated 
from the industrial revolution. This type 
of society is something relatively new in 
the world, and its final outlines are not yet 
clear. Currently fifteen million employees 
belong to organized labor and potentially, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, thirty million may belong. 

The present crisis in labor-manage- 
ment relations stems fundamentally from 
the increasing division of labor. The 
greater and greater division of tasks, as 
we have emerged from a handicraft econ- 
omy, has been the basis for the enormous 
improvement in the physical well-being of 
the population. In the past quarter of a 
century, partly because of this intensified 
specialization, man-hour productivity has 
been rising two to three per cent a year. 
The future holds promise for a further 
substantial increment in leisure-time ac- 





‘Sumner H. Slichter, Trade Unions in a Free 
Society, Harvard University Press, 1947. 
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companied by a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living. This prospect can only be 
realized, however, if the division of labor 
does not result in the division of society. 

Several factors are conducive to such a 
division. Society is being more completely 
segmented into employers and employees, 
into carpenters, waitresses and farmers, 
each with their special interests and ex- 
periences. A great diversity of viewpoint 
results. As society expands, it brings into 
relationship with each other more people 
with different customs and different 
points of view. At the same time, there is 
less face to face contact over this larger 
area. It becomes harder to reconcile the 
diverse approaches to problems. As soci- 
ety becomes more complex, it is more dif- 
ficult for the individual to see the totality. 
Instead of a fully rounded picture, he sees 
a smaller and smaller segment. In at- 
tempting to comprehend the entirety, he 
tends to become more confused and have 
less capacity for reasoned and informed 
judgment. 


Possibilities of Conflict Multiplied 


As the division of labor progresses, the 
economic system becomes less and less 
like that in which Robinson Crusoe lived. 
Each individual and group is increasingly 
dependent on all others. A strike in the 
coal, steel, oil, railroad or public utilities 
industries has an almost immediate im- 
pact on the economy at large. A measure 
of the growing interdependence is that the 
refusal to produce is more and more tak- 
ing on the aspects of an illegal act. The 
possibilities of conflict are multiplied. 
Conflict also is increasingly better organ- 
ized. It seems to pay to organize it, while 
few groups, relatively, are organizing for 
cooperation. It is the divisive forces which 
accumulate the greatest mass strength. 
One of the areas in which conflict has 
been best organized and has impinged 
most on the public is in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

It is not possible to turn the clock back 
to the Jeffersonian society of small-scale 
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agriculture and handicraft production. 
Nor can anarchy, growing out of constant 
conflict, be permitted. Society must hold 
itself together. Four major theories seek 
to explain how cohesion can be main- 
tained. One is the “invisible hand” theory 
of Adam Smith. It holds that all self inter- 
ests are mutually compatible and that if 
only all people pursue their own advan- 
tage the public welfare will be served. In 
the twentieth century, however, we are 
not so optimistic. We are no longer so cer- 
tain that the pursuit of individual welfare 
will always automatically result in maxi- 
mization of public welfare. 

The second theory is that of balance of 
power. If organized groups of employers 
and workers balance each other, neither 
can dominate nor exploit the other. But 
there is no assurance that such balance 
will be attained, nor once attained per- 
manently preserved. Further, balance of 
power can result not only in peace, but 
also in prolonged warfare between equally 
powerful parties. 

The third theory is that of utilization 
of coercive force. The government as the 
sovereign power can compel persons and 
groups to live together in peace, whether 
they like it or not. Such coercive force, 
however, assumes greater and more cen- 
tralized power than is consistent with the 
requirements of democracy and individ- 
ual liberty. 

The final theory places its dependence 
on a system of ethics. It assumes that 
there will be some voluntary recognition 
of the rules of the game—of what is right 
and wrong—and that individuals and 
groups will adhere to these standards. It 
calls attention to the importance of 
means, as well as of ends. It places its 
reliance on voluntary cooperation, gen- 
eral concern for the public welfare, and a 
high level of public morality. 

At any one moment of time, it is likely 
that some application of each of these 
theories will in fact exist, since they are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive, if 
none of them are pursued to their ulti- 


mate conclusion. However, if the clock 
cannot be turned back, if constant cop. 
flict is to be avoided, if the ‘“‘invisible 
hand” and the balance of power are not 
fully reliable, and if coercive force is to be 
eschewed, then more attention must be 
turned to the development of the area of 
agreement among groups in society and 
particularly in the field of industrial rela. 
tions. 

The more experienced and statesman. 
like leaders of labor, industry and the 
public have on occasion reached agree. 
ment on some of the special questions of 
greatest importance in industrial rela. 
tions: 

1) How to handle disputes over the 
terms of new contracts, particularly in 
those industries affecting the public inter. 
est. 

2) How to treat disputes over the in- 
terpretation and enforcement of existing 
agreements. 

3) What to do about the closed shop, 

4) Whether or not multiple-employer 
bargaining should be permitted. 

5) How to achieve democracy in trade 
unions. 

6) Under what conditions does collec- 
tive bargaining work the best. 

Three reports are of particular interest 
in this connection. They should be care- 
fully studied by all who profess a con- 
structive interest in labor-management 
relations. One is the recommendations of 
a committee composed of outstanding 
representatives of labor, industry and the 
public appointed by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund.! The second is the policy 


1“Report and Recommendations of the Labor 
Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund,” in 
S. T. Williamson and Herbert Harris, Trends in 
Collective Bargaining, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1945. The Committee was composed of William 
H. Davis (Chairman), formerly Chairman, Na- 
tional War Labor Board; William L. Chenery, 
Publisher, Collier’s Weekly; Clinton S. Golden, 
Assistant to the President, United Steelworkers 
of America; Frazier MacIver, Vice President, 
Phoenix Hosiery Company ; Sumner H. Slichter, 
Harvard University; Robert J. Watt, Interna- 
tional Representative, American Federation of 
Labor; and Edwin E. Witte, University of Wis- 
consin. 
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statement of the Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Committee of the U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service.’ The final one is the proposal 
for better industrial relations made by a 
tri-partite committee appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


A Summarization 


The area of agreement developed by 
each of these groups on one or more of the 
six specific questions noted above may be 
roughly summarized as follows: 

In disputes over the terms of new 
agreements, the parties should first resort 
to negotiations. If these fail, resort should 
be made to conciliation, then mediation, 
and then voluntary arbitration. If a strike 
would vitally affect the public welfare 
and has not been resolved by the use of 
other techniques, Boards of Inquiry 
should be used with authority to publish 
findings. Only in the most essential public 
utilities should government seizure be 
permitted. Compulsory arbitration, so 
widely preferred by the public should be 
avoided. 

Controversies over the interpretation 
and application of existing agreements 
should be processed through grievance 
machinery ending with final and binding 
arbitration, without resort to the strike or 
lockout. 

On the issue of the closed shop, the 
Massachusetts report unanimously rec- 
ommends that it should not be made ille- 
gal per se. It is well established in many 
industries and may on occasion serve a 
useful purpose. If, however, the parties 
do voluntarily agree on the closed shop, 





2“Tabor-Management Policy for U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service”, Monthly Labor Review, Jan- 
uary, 1947. The Committee that developed this 
policy was drawn two each from the American 
Federation of Labor, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

3Governor’s Labor-Management Committee 
Massachusetts Proposals for Better Industrial 
Relations, House Document No. 1875, 1947. A 
hine man committee, three each from labor, in- 
dustry and the public, under the chairmanship 
of Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University, prepared these proposals. 
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the public has the right to insist that it be 
administered in a proper manner. Unions 
should not be closed in whole or in part, 
and all jobs should be available without 
discrimination because of race, creed, 
color or sex. Further, the union should 
have no right to expel workers from the 
organization, and thus from their jobs, 
without provision for a fair trial culmi- 
nating in an appeal to a third party. 

On multiple-employer bargaining, the 
Twentieth Century Fund report recom- 

nends that it be studied carefully with 

the possibility of further extension. It 
suggests that it may result in fewer 
strikes, greater stabilization of labor 
costs, and more responsibility on the part 
of the union because of the wide area cov- 
ered and the more evident repercussions 
from ill-advised actions. One danger, 
however, is the possibility of collusive ac- 
tion against the rest of the community. 

Democracy in trade unions should be 
provided for through the assurance of full 
voting rights to all members, the utiliza- 
tion of the secret ballot, the scheduling of 
elections at stated intervals, and the pub- 
lication of accounts. 


Proposals, not Demands 


Finally, it is suggested that collective 
bargaining works best where the parties 
concentrate on their common interests, 
and where they discuss proposals rather 
than make demands. Rival unionism is an 
important source of unrest. It is recom- 
mended that qualified negotiators be 
selected and given the authority to act on 
behalf of the principals, preferably in 
small private negotiations. It is suggested 
further, among other proposals, that both 
parties preserve a conciliatory attitude 
and be prepared to change their minds. 
These propositions in themselves will not 
result in any labor-management Utopia, 
but they should make a contribution to 
industrial peace. 

A further attempt at developing a 
wider area of agreement resulted in a 
joint statement by the “agriculture, busi- 
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ness and labor members” of the National 
Planning Association entitled Goals of 
Cooperation—A Declaration of Interde- 
pendence." It reads in part: 

The danger which we must now 
face squarely is group conflict. The 
danger is real and it is pressing. It is 
an immediate threat to the well-be- 
ing of millions of consumers, work- 
ers, and investors and to our tradi- 
tions of peaceful teamwork. The eco- 
nomic wastes and political and social 
costs of mounting warfare among our 
economic groups are terrifying. In 
the long run, they threaten our free 
institutions, our place in the world of 
nations, and our promise of a con- 
stantly rising standard of living.... 
A technological society, such as ours, 
is very different from the older han- 
dicraft type of production. It is a 
tight, closely knit, national society, 
as compared to the loose, widely 
spread, local enterprises of former 
years... .In our delicately balanced 
economy, good labor-management 
relations are the prerequisite of full 
production and conséquently of full 
employment. 

The Association, in the furtherance of 
this approach, undertook in 1947 a study 
of the “Causes of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining.”? It stated: “In 
undertaking this project it is the NPA’s 


INational Planning Association, 1946. The 
signers included Beardsley Rum], Chairman of 
the Board, R. H. Macy and Company; and 
Charles E. Wilson, President, General Electric 
Company. 


belief that conflict in labor-management 
relations is an abnormal condition and 
that there is more industrial peace today 
than most people are aware of.” The 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, H, 
Christian Sonne, president of Ansuch, 
Sonne and Company, noted: “The proj- 
ect is designed to shift the accent from 
the negative aspects of industrial conflict 
to the positive and constructive results 
which flow from peaceful cooperation.” 
Studies of peaceful and sucessful bar. 
gaining systems were undertaken at Har- 
vard, Yale, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of California. 

The public has been made fully famil- 
iar with the great coal, automobile and 
railroad strikes, among others, the con- 
troversy over the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
the constant warfare on the Pacific Coast 
waterfront. Few people in comparison 
have knowledge of the work of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, the Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee, the Massa- 
chusetts Committee, or the National 
Planning Association. Yet in a democ- 
racy, it is these efforts of the moderate 
leaders in industry, labor and the public 
that hold out the greatest promise for the 
resolution of labor-management strife 
and the development of cooperative, 
peaceful relationships. 


2A Statement on the NPA Proiect—Causes of 
Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining, 
Press Release, June 19, 1947. 





“There have, undoubtedly, been bad great men; but inasmuch as 
they were bad, they were not great.” —Leigh Hunt, Taste TALK: Bap 
GREAT MEN. 
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POLICY MAKING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By ARTHUR J. C. UNDERHILL 
Public Relations Counsel, New York City 


ECENT YEARS have witnessed a re- 
R markable growth, both in size and 
scope, of the business endeavor known as 
public relations. As a result of this growth 
and the high degree of specialization 
practiced within its ranks, public rela- 
tions itself is probably more misunder- 
stood today than at any time inits history. 
Because some of the early practitioners 
were largely in the business of publicity, 
most business executives still associate 
that phase of its activities to the practice 
today. This concept is encouraged by the 
fact that about three-fourths of the peo- 
ple now operating in the field actually are 
engaged in publicity and that many of the 
“public relations programs” seem to be 
confined purely to surface efforts publi- 
cizing some company, its activities, prod- 
ucts or officers, without due regard to the 
fundamentals. 

It is not my purpose to rekindle the old 
argument about the relative differences 
between publicity and public relations— 
neither to belittle the one nor to exalt the 
other. Rather, I want to discuss just one 
phase of public relations—policy-making 
—a phase which emphasizes the basic dif- 
ferences between the publicity and the 
counselling groups, in the hope that in so 
doing it may help to raise the sights 
throughout the field. 

There are various definitions of public 
relations. Whatever definition is ac- 
cepted, it is obvious that, like all other 
things, it must have a beginning. Wher- 
ever sound public relations are practiced 
there is a general agreement that the be- 
ginning is at the policy level in each indi- 
vidual company. 

A company that sets good public rela- 
tions as a goal necessarily must have a 
clear view of the road it intends to follow 
to earn public esteem. It is essential that 
the company establish its policies and ac- 


tions toward the objective. In some in- 
stances as much as 90 per cent of a public 
relations program does not show, because 
it involves behind-the-scenes house clean- 
ing—the development of sound policies 
and actions. Policies and actions must be 
developed long before activation of the 
so-called “public educational program.” 
The reason why so many “public rela- 
tions” plans have failed, in my opinion, 
is because so many have started at the 
wrong end—with the overwhelming de- 
sire to get into print—too much emphasis 
on publicity before the groundwork war- 
ranted. 


Are We Serious About Policy? 


Do we really mean that policies are 
fundamental? Or is this just so much talk 
to sound important—a carryover from 
the old days of mysticism? 

If we are serious, accepting the premise 
that public relations begins with policy 
presents to people in public relations both 
an obligation and an opportunity. The 
obligation involves initially a critical ex- 
amination of company policies and ac- 
tions in the light of present day socio- 
economic requirements. This presumes an 
ability to make such an analysis. As a 
requisite, the public relations director or 
counsel must be thoroughly grounded in 
economics, business administration, cor- 
porate affairs and procedures, manage- 
ment problems—in fact, in all major 
phases of business. He must have a full 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
business. This calls for an understanding 
not only of the practical warkings of a 
business organization but also the social 
as well as the economic climate in which 
business operates. The public relations 
worker should be as well trained in busi- 
ness as are other professionals, such as 
those in law, medicine, engineering or ac- 
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counting. In short, the requirements do 
not call for students of business, but for 
men able to work in business—men of 
management caliber. 

Minus this kind of a background a 
public relations man is not worth his salt. 
Without it how can he hope to recognize 
a management problem, appraise it in- 
telligently or deal with it constructively? 
It is unfortunate that public relations 
people today are all-too-frequently iden- 
tified with sending out news releases and 
not enough with the fundamentals of 
assisting to put the house in order. 

The opportunity lies in so developing 
the soundness of policies and in so basing 
the susequent actions and accomplish- 
ments that they may be justified as “in 
the public interest.” Business has never 
been so complex or so subject to change 
as today, and one of the most difficult 
tasks of management is that of keeping 
abreast of the forces of change. The re- 
sults of management hinge largely on 
policies, for it is the policies which are set 
up within a company that produce the 
figures which finally appear in its certified 
financial statements. A company’s poli- 
cies, more than anything else, reveal 
which way the enterprise is headed, since 
they define management’s objectives and 
spell out its plans for achieving them. 

To many people in public relations, the 
mere mention of policies is like talking in 
a strange language. This is not surprising 
since many men in management them- 
selves are not entirely clear as to either 
the meaning or purpose. It may be help- 
ful here to define policies, to shed some 
light on their place in the business scene 
and thus remove some of the vagueness 
which seems to surround the term. 


Policies and Their Importance 


Policies have been defined as the stand- 
ards established by management which 
state the objectives and the necessary 
procedures to guide the operation of a 
business—sort of a company “blueprint” 
which determines the authority and rules 
for running the enterprise, covering all 


activities and all expected contingencies, 
; In short, they indicate what a company 
intends to do and how it intends to doit, 
A company cannot be dynamic or success. 
ful if it has no objectives—no goals or 
ends to be won. The policies precede ac. 
tions through the determination in ad- 
vance of “what to do” and “how” and 
“when” to do it, and they must be found. 
ed on the most painstaking research and 
analysis. 


The Development of Policies 


Every progressive company has poli- 
cies—basic policies, covering all major 
activities, and operational policies to 
carry out the basic policies. In their de- 
velopment, full consideration usually is 
given to procedures governing operations 
to assure that the policies can and will be 
carried out. 

Policies and objectives may be con- 
ceived by the public relations director of 
the company or its counsel, or may be 
originated by company officers. But to be 
effective, they must be approved by the 
Board of Directors and then followed 
wholeheartedly throughout the entire or- 
ganization. The follow-through is just as 
much a responsibility of management as 
the creation of policy. 

In well-managed companies there are 
policies to cover every department and 
function, including departmental organi- 
zation, the lines of authority and respon- 
sibility, the flow of work, the various op- 
erations and processes involved, the de- 
gree of coordination between depart- 
ments and functions, the relations with 
suppliers, with customers, with labor, 
with stockholders, the general pub- 
lic and with government agencies. They 
involve executive controls, purchasing 
procedures, research, advertising and 
promotion, financial requirements—in- 
deed, every aspect of the business. 

Although every business has policies, 
they are not always recognized as such, 
for in some companies they are neither 
clearly defined nor recorded. In other in- 
stances they are permitted to remain in 
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efiect year after year without review or 
revision. Under such circumstances, it is 
understandable how a management might 
be unaware that certain of its standards 
are no longer applicable—or that they 
even exist. 

It is recognized as sound practice to 
make all policies a matter of record. This 
not only brings their details to light but 
helps also to prevent misinterpretations. 
Every few years the policies so recorded 
should be re-examined. After careful 
analysis, those policies which no longer 
apply should be discarded, and the bal- 
ance reformulated along realistic and 
flexible lines to keep them in step with the 
ever-changing conditions in business and 
industry. For example, a major change in 
management personnel virtually always 
calls for some change in policies. It is al- 
most certain if a change is made in one 
policy that some alteration will become 
necessary in another, for all policies of a 
business are inter-related and should be 
tied together. 


Some Practical Applications 


Sound policies are essential to coor- 
dination. Lack of clearly defined policies 
usually indicates that each department or 
function of a business is pulling its own 
separate way, thus contributing to con- 
fusion and inefficiency. 

Hundreds of matters come up every 
day in business—all involving some pol- 
icy—and each constitutes a part of the 
over-all blueprint which indicates which 
way the business is headed. For example, 
basic policy as to a company’s product 
touches virtually every activity in the 
business including organization, execu- 
tive control, finance, procurement, inven- 
tories, traffic and transportation, insur- 
ance, office management, employment, 
wages, training, promotions, health and 
safety, plant maintenance, production 
control, waste elimination, research, sales 
program, marketing and distribution, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, customer 
relations, pricing and so on. And each of 
these, in turn, has many facets running in 
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other directions. 

If this seems far-fetched, consider for 
a moment the impact of the following 
questions involving policy—all of which 
stem from “product” on the general con- 
duct of the business: 

Is it company policy to produce 
only the highest quality products, re- 
gardless of cost or sales volume? To 
produce a lower quality until com- 
petition forces improvement or a 
switch to some other products? 
Which product is to be pushed, and 
which held back to be “carried” by 
others? What is the price policy? 
Policy towards competition? Is it 
policy to engage in research to keep 
abreast or ahead of competition? 
Are there general policies for sales 
promotion? Money-back guaran- 
tees? Sell spare parts at cost or at a 
profit? Policy on distribution? Are 
products and distributing organiza- 
tion developed to reach all parts of 
the market? Or of just a particular 
market? Policy for achieving full 
production? If demand runs ahead 
of production consistently, is it pol- 
icy to expand? By adding shifts of 
labor involving no additional plant 
capacity or capital expenditure? By 
building addition to plant? Con- 
structing new plant? Buy old plant 
and convert it? How finance expan- 
sion—through reinvestment of sur- 
plus earnings or through outside fi- 
nancing? If latter, what form— 
bonds, stocks? How sell? 


Research and Planning Needed 


These questions represent just a sam- 
pling which can be multiplied many-fold, 
particularly when the complete opera- 
tions of a company are covered. This 
sampling, however, should be sufficient to 
indicate that policy-making represents 
something more than merely “a flair for 
writing.” It must be rooted in adequate 
research and planning. In connection 
with the foregoing questions, for example, 
the research must encompass studies of 
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the trend of general business and the spe- 
cific industry in which the particular 
company operates, including the trend of 
competition from similar products as well 
as from new products which could be- 
come competitive. Only after such re- 
search and analysis can a clear-cut and 
well-defined policy be prepared. 


Tailored to Fit 


Mindful of the old bromide concerning 
“one man’s meat,” I am purposely re- 
fraining from presenting a sample policy 
statement. To indicate a specific objec- 
tive and detail the means for achieving it 
would require more space than is avail- 
able here. Further, every policy must be 
custom-made to meet the specific require- 
ments of a particular company. The char- 
acter and form of an organization, the al- 
location of duties, the demarcation of re- 
sponsibilities and establishment of lines 
of authority alone involve problems with- 
in each individual company of so per- 
plexing a nature as to require the most 
delicate handling. 


In the Public Interest 


It should be obvious at this point that 
any program for the development or im. 
provement of policies and operating 
methods “in the public interest” must be 
planned carefully and executed judi- 
ciously. That is why policy-making can 
be entrusted only to those with the per- 
spective and objectivity necessary to ap- 
praise broad management problems— 
men with the requisite experience and 
judgment to analyze the facts and de- 
velop appropriate solutions. 

If we are really sincere in claiming 
policy-making not only as the starting 
point but as a basic function of public re- 
lations, then Public Relations as a whole 
should be able to provide the kind of 
knowledge and service that policy-mak- 
ing entails. When, as a dynamic profes- 
sion, it can boast of such competency, it 
will be well on the road toward its ulti- 
mate destiny. 


ARTHUR J. C. UNDERHILL was for some 20 years in business and 
financial journalism, eventually becoming treasurer and general man- 
ager of Boston News Bureau, the New England affiliate of Wall Street 
Journal. After serving with a leading New York public relations firm, 
he became Director of Public Relations for Rayonier, Inc., resigning 
last year to do private counseling work. He is a director of the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel; and past president of Pub- 


licity Club of New York. 
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“THE METROPOLITAN LIFE” 


Reviewed by Rex F. Harlow 

HERE IS AN ACUTE NEED for scientific 

study of individual human beings in- 
stead of man-in-the-abstract, says Pro- 
fessor Roger J. Williams. Similarly there 
is a great need for scientific study of in- 
dividual institutions instead of institu- 
tions-as-a-whole. 

To look behind the scenes and trace 
the rise and development of a business for 
the years it has been in active existence, 
reliving the struggles of those who built 
and operated it, is a rare privilege. It pro- 
vides the means through which to study 
and analyze both those policies and meth- 
ods that have been successful and those 
that have failed. It reveals how busi- 
nesses, like men, must meet and overcome 
difficulties, render acceptable services 
and produce useful products in order to 
win and hold public approval and sup- 
port. Such a look is equivalent to con- 
ducting a laboratory test with business as 
the subject. In the hands of a skilled tech- 
nician such a test can produce amazingly 
valuable findings, useful to layman and 
scientist alike. 

In his study on the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Marquis James, 
Nobel prize winner in biography, pro- 
duces one of the best business biographies 
yet written. Carefully documented, quite 
evidently a truthful account of this giant 
company’s birth and growth, the book is 
also absorbingly interesting. 

If you have wondered how huge busi- 
ness institutions get that way—what they 
have to do to become big and successful 
and powerful—what they studiously 
avoid doing in order to escape public 
criticism or condemnation—here is a 
book that will tell you. 

Why is it that Metropolitan Life has 
become the largest corporation on earth, 
with assets on June 30, 1946, of nearly 
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eight billion dollars, while during the 
seventy years of its existence hundreds, 
yes thousands, of other life insurance 
companies with equal, and in many in- 
stances superior, initial advantages, 
failed or developed into only small, rela- 
tively unimportant companies? 

The author causes one to see and un- 
derstand that there are a number of sig- 
nificant reasons. Among them are the 
vision, courage and energy of the half 
dozen great leaders that have guided 
Metropolitan’s destinies. These men have 
seen deeply into the hearts of millions of 
people and have established corporation 
policies that were in step with the most 
advanced social needs of the times, as 
well as insurance policies that provided 
inexpensive and safe protection for those 
who took them. 

The story Mr. James unfolds is a stir- 
ring business saga which will stir you as 
you read it. You will say, “Nowhere on 
earth but in this free land could such a 
thing have been possible.” And you will 
feel pride in being an American. 

The book abounds in rich information 
of value to the public relations man. 
While it is not written about public rela- 
tions it is itself public relations of a high 
order. As an example alone of how a big 
business can effectively interpret itself 
to the public, it is worth careful study by 
all public relations practitioners. (THE 
METROPOLITAN LiFe, by Marquis James. 
The Viking Press. 480 pages+-VIII— 
$5.00.) 


“PERSONNEL MANUAL FOR 
EXECUTIVES” 
Reviewed by Wm. Reed Hoyt 
| AMERICAN BusIngss is to effectively 
use the greatest asset in its possession 
—the Human Potential—they will have 
to “professionalize” their practices of 
personnel management “or perish.” It is 
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not enough to use common sense, practice 
the ‘‘Golden Rule” (mere trial and error 
methods); human engineering is a 
science. Experts in the field are essential. 
Human relations must be administered 
by personnel specialists, versed in psy- 
chology and other sociological sciences, 
using the foremost techniques of analysis, 
interpretation, and remedial action. 

Ross Young approaches the personnel 
problem with vigor and logic. He leaves 
no stone unturned in his analysis of how 
good personnel relations may be ob- 
tained. While he presents a “Magic For- 
mula,” he first requires, and rightly so, 
that the future leader of men must first 
master himself and serve others. He de- 
mands much more of the personnel super- 
visor than he requests of the worker. 

This is a book that all public relations 
workers—as well as those active in the 
personnel field—should read. Young 
deals with human nature and human re- 
lations—pertinent subjects for each of 
us. The author retells a lot that we al- 
ready know, but of which we cannot be 
reminded too often. For some, having the 
need for clear and forthright explanations 
on motivation, psychological reactions, 
and what can be done about them, this 
book will be invaluable. 

Helpful for further study, Young has 
included an annotated bibliography of 
other books as well as a listing of visual 
aids on the subject of personnel manage- 
ment. (PERSONNEL MANUAL FOR EXEc- 
uTIVES, by Ross Young. McGraw-Hill, 
Industrial Organization and Manage- 
ment Series. 207 pp.+XI—$2.50.) 


“HOW TO BECOME WELL KNOWN” 
Reviewed by Herbert M. Baus 

enn for the first time publicity and 

public relations have been presented 
in the language of the layman as “how-to- 
get-ahead” tools for anybody to use. 
Most of the techniques are explained in 
simple terms, with plenty of interesting 
anecdotes to illustrate the point and en- 
courage the will to do something about it. 


Henry F. Woods has been through the 
mill with the straight, technical kind of 
a book (Profitable Publicity). With laud- 
able originality, he takes a new tack. He 
might well enjoy a large sale if his pub- 
lisher can tune in on all the ambitious 
people who might profit by exposure to 
the ideas in How to Become Well Known, 
We hope he does enjoy a large sale, be- 
cause among other things his book is a 
constructive popular interpretation of the 
public relations business—and its tenets, 

Mr. Woods’ book is an inspirational 
volume designed to popularize both pub- 
licity and public relations by reducing 
them to the common denominator and 
urging every person to advance his own 
ambitions by applying the principles. 

By the measure of its very usefulness 
to the general public, the book is not 
recommended as, nor was it intended to 
be, a technical manual. It makes no at- 
tempt to be exhaustive or present a form- 
ula. But it does cover the highlights in- 
telligently, and the material offered is in 
principle as sound as the dollar. 

The author establishes the urge to be- 
come well known as a pathway to fame 
and fortune. He enlarges on the methods 
of becoming well known in such non- 
technical language as: 

“working on the committee” 

“value of ‘big name’ associates” 

“importance of the committee report 
to YOU” 

“standing out from the crowd” 

“getting clues to the unusual” 

“how to become an expert” 

“becoming well known through con- 
flict” 

“get in the fight.” 

The reader is urged to personal good 
conduct as a fundamental of his own good 
public relations, and is warned, “You 
may not expect to win public favor if you 
conduct vourself consistently against the 
public interest, if you speak evil of others, 
if you spread scandal, indulge in sharp 
practices, if you are a charlatan, a faker. 
Your primary job in your own public re- 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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National Leaders Discuss Progressive 
Management Techniques 


By HARVEY W. ALEXANDER 


—. LEADERS in the management 
and industrial relations field joined 
recently with Missouri executives in dis- 
cussing current managerial problems at a 
three-day conference presented by the 
University of Missouri. 

The conference, emphasizing the prob- 
lems of constructive labor relations and 
increased worker productivity, took place 
in Columbia, Missouri, on October 23, 
24and 25. 

Frank Rising, general manager of the 
Automotive and Aviation Parts Manufac- 
turers, and former member of the War 
Labor and Wage Stabilization Boards, 
opened the first evening session with his 
speech, ‘‘Productivity—The Only Key to 
Real Security.” 

“More and more of us seem to be look- 
ing for a type of ‘security’ which rests not 
on our own efforts, but on the beneficence 
of others and the paternalism of political 
forms.” This blind search for “security,” 
he said, is based on “‘sociological sophistry 
and political promise;” it influences not 
only our own country, but other nations. 

As the world struggles against high 
prices for scarce goods, he continued, “‘its 
people cry out for more and more money, 
in a vain hope that liberal dispensation 
of paper or metal tokens will substitute 
for the missing goods and services.” 

Since 1939, our productivity has fallen 
below its normal pace. “Our habit of pay- 
ing more and more money for less and less 





HARVEY W. ALEXANDER is a free lance 
writer in Columbia, Missouri. His special report 
to the Journal covers the first two sessions of 
an industrial management conference on the 
theme “Progressive Management Techniques” 
presented by the University of Missouri in Co- 
lumbia last month. 
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work is not based on logic and cannot be 
but ruinous if we continue,” he said. 

The national slogan, ‘maintain the 
purchasing power,” has only to be men- 
tioned to arouse popular favor. Propo- 
nents of this theory, he continued, feel 
that everyone who needs “purchasing 
power” should receive guaranteed pay 
from some source, for every day of the 
year, whether working or not. Expanding 
this thought, Mr. Rising quoted from a 
recent issue of the newspaper published 
by the largest American labor union: “A 
guaranteed annual wage is both a matter 
of economic justice and economic neces- 
sity.” 

“Those who believe in the theory as a 
sound and workable leveler of economic 
peaks and valleys assume that if what 
they call ‘adequate purchasing power’ is 
maintained by such guarantees, produc- 
tion of goods and services will naturally 
follow.” Advocates of this idea seem to 
believe that the distribution of money is 
the answer, since money is the medium 
through which we can obtain goods. “The 
true situation, whether we like it or not, 
is that wealth consists of goods and serv- 
ices and not money. Our ‘standard of liv- 
ing’ is made up of those things which we 
can wring out of the earth. Few of us like 
to work—we learn gradually and some- 
times painfully that we must work in or- 
der to eat.” 

Though not completely opposed to 
pensions, Mr. Rising believes that the 
payment of any unearned compensation 
should be held to a “bare minimum.” 

Elaborating on other slogans with 
which the average worker is well ac- 
quainted, Mr. Rising next discussed the 
argument that “the great gains expected 
by the unions can be taken out of profits.” 
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Quoting from the same union newspa- 
per: “Better working conditions and 
higher wages can and must be won out of 
profits...” 

The employee, he continued, is told 
over and over that stockholders and man- 
agement receive the major share of the 
proceeds—that labor gets but the scant 
remains. “Nothing more false could be 
imagined. The great share of dollars 
which comes to any business—nine- 
tenths or more—goes for wages and sal- 
aries within the shop, or to suppliers who 
in turn pay wages and salaries.” He point- 
ed out that though public opinion polls 
indicate that most people believe average 
profits in any business to be 30 or 40 per 
cent, the true figure is “closer to five or 
six per cent.” 


Another Error in Thinking 


Continuing with the idea of “erroneous 
beliefs,” Mr. Rising focused upon the 
statement that “the war had seen a mar- 
velous increase in our productivity.” This 
theory, he said, arose from the fact that 
we produced a vast quantity of munitions 
of war from almost a standstill. The error 
lay in the fact that we carried over the 
idea “that because the output of war 
goods had been great, the economic plant 
had increased its efficiency in manufac- 
turing peacetime goods.” 

“The fact is that we Jost productivity 
during the war, and have only slowly re- 
gained part of the lost ground—not all of 
it—since then.” For an example, Mr. Ris- 
ing cited the fact that the automotive in- 
dustry, “with approximately 40 per cent 
more manpower today than it had in 
1941, turns out about the same number 
of vehicles in a year as it did then.” Our 
total population of around 60 million 
workers, he continued, is producing a lit- 
tle more of some things, but not as much 
of others, as when it numbered 52 mil- 
lions. 

Following another aspect of his sub- 
ject, he informed the audience of some 
300 Missouri executives that, “measured 
in terms of machine improvement alone, 


we have improved our efficiency by 10 or 
11 per cent since 1939.” He reflected that 
the human aspect of the problem had not 
fared so well. “We are getting less effort 
for more pay, in many, many jobs. We 
think, and talk less and less about getting 
our jobs done, and more and more about 
obtaining additional money for putting 
in the time,” he said. 

Mr. Rising believes that management 
should undertake the task of educating 
the worker on the relatively simple eco- 
nomic facts which dictate the basic poli- 
cies of a competitive business firm. The 
average worker, he said, is generally un- 
aware of the difference between “money” 
and “wealth.” Such terms as “gross” and 
“net,” “earnings” and “profit,” “te- 
serves” and “depreciation” may be en- 
tirely unknown to the worker. Because 
the laborer does not possess a grass-root 
understanding of economic laws, he is an 
“easy prey to those who tell him that the 
boss and other bosses have most of the 
‘wealth,’ and that they are holding back 
from him only because they are eager to 
‘destroy’ labor.” 

To assure a better understanding of 
simple economic truths, Mr. Rising 
thinks that management, government, 
and educators need to do a much better 
job. He stresses the fact that manage- 
ment, in telling workers about plant poli- 
cies, should inform them of “the eco- 
nomic why.” In many cases, he said, mis- 
understanding, doubt, and _ confusion 
arise not over the policy itself, but over 
the reason why the company formulated 
the rule in the first place.” 


Must Resell Essential Truths 


In conclusion, Mr. Rising added that 
“Management must exercise its self-ex- 
pression—meet sophistry with blunt, 
hard facts—and resell the essential truths 
of America’s competitive, profit-seeking 
economic system.” 

A question and answer period was con- 
ducted following the speech. 

Question: “Has any consideration ever 
been given to guaranteeing labor a certain 
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per cent of what they produce, and if so, 
what has been the attitude of the people 
who have discussed it?” 


The Real Problem 


Mr. Rising: “In a few lines such as 
shoes, soap, and meat products, pretty 
good averaging or guaranteeing of annual 
wages has been worked out. You cannot 
carry over these experiences into other 
industries, perhaps. For example, suppose 
you are making tractors. You sell tractors 
to the farmer who is doing pretty well. 
Along comes bad weather, and the farmer 
says, ‘I don’t believe I will buy a tractor 
now. I'll wait.’ How are you going to 
guarantee anything else when you cannot 
guarantee the consumer’s choice? There 
isa problem in this whole question that I 
cannot surmount and don’t know anyone 
who can. It is this: How can you maintain 
the virtues and balance of a competitive, 
risk-taking system and yet formulate it to 
take care of peaks and valleys?” 

Question: ‘Do you believe a hospital- 
ization plan is uneconomic?” 

Mr. Rising: “‘One of the most interest- 
ing questions which is coming in the next 
couple of years is about hospitalization, 
pension plans, and other types of security 
measures. I think we should be very care- 
ful to keep all the good, and to avoid the 
bad effects that can come from rather 
hasty applications of these plans. The ef- 
fort of some of the unions, particularly 
some of the CIO union groups, is going to 
be to procure pension plans paid for al- 
most entirely by the employer, and which 
can be discontinued at the election of the 
employee. I feel that it is good for us to 
apply and to spread as widely as possible 
plans by which the individual can thor- 
oughly lay aside something for a rainy 
day, and to which employee and employer 
can contribute, but there are dangers in 
any kind of a dole or hand-out plan.” 

x * sd 

Opening the second day of the confer- 
ence was Mr. James I. Ellman, a member 
of the Detroit law firm of Ellman and 
Rosin, and chairman of panels of the War 
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Labor Board. During the most hectic 
decade in Detroit business strife, he 
proved instrumental in bringing about 
agreement between labor and manage- 
ment in over 100 cases. The subject of his 
speech was, “The Human Side of Collec- 
tive Bargaining.” 

“The job of reducing the risks in a dis- 
pute which agitates the man called man- 
agement on one side, and the man called 
labor on the other,” Mr. Ellman said, “de- 
mands a high degree of understanding 
and good handling of the human animal.” 

Speaking about the laborer and his job, 
he pointed out that the worker’s desire for 
improved living conditions is often times 
overshadowed by his anxiety for a higher 
status among his fellow workers. 

He pointed out that the Hawthorn 
plant of the Western Electric Company 
has conducted studies on the relation of 
the worker to his job. Results indicate 
that the greatest satisfaction comes to the 
worker from the “pride in being associ- 
ated with an organization in which his 
efforts count, and to which he may feel he 
‘belongs’.” 

“In the small plant, the smile and 
friendly handshake of the boss may go far 
to make for such pride and healthy pro- 
duction.” In the large plant, he explained, 
such is not the case because the mainte- 
nance of cooperation is far more difficult 
when it must be achieved through some 
local representative of “remote and dif- 
fuse ownership.” 


Competence Frequently Wasted 


Industry, he said, does not yet know 
how to make the greatest use of talent in- 
herent in labor—often this competence is 
wasted. Hence, “a more extensive and 
better-understood use of the union set-up 
by management is suggested to help in the 
solution of many difficulties.” 

Relating labor’s long strides in the past 
half-century, he said that no longer is its 
position of performance in the national 
scene subject to serious question. Point- 
ing to the future, Mr. Ellman believes 
that labor will be able to assert even a 
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greater maturity (than it now enjoys), 
when its leaders will “carry through 
enough conviction and strength to speak 
to the workers with the same directness 
they often use towards management.” If, 
when justifiable, labor leaders can say to 
their men, ‘“‘Let’s quit stalling—from here 
on we must give the boss a full day’s work 
if we expect a full day’s pay”—then, and 
only then, according to Mr. Ellman, may 
we begin to see increased harmony in 
these relations. 


A Point to Consider 


When efforts to reduce friction are real- 
ized, however, the need for the labor rep- 
resentative is not enhanced thereby. “‘The 
greater the industrial harmony, the less 
need for help from personnel workers on 
either side,” he said. 

Describing the effective negotiator, Mr. 
Ellman said that he must be “richly en- 
dowed” not only with a broad background 
and great understanding—he must also 
possess the hair-trigger facility of produc- 
ing the right set of facts at the proper 
instant in order to insure an adequate so- 
lution to the problem. “Under every pre- 
vailing political and social climate, he 
must be able to anticipate the strength of 
certain demands by labor against the 
strength of the resistance of manage- 
ment.” 

Speaking on the specific problems of 
management, he said that it is manage- 
ment who is in a choice position when 
dealing with labor—that it is manage- 
ment “who has the supreme power to 
open or close the business, or shrink or to 
enlarge it.” Although it does hold the 
“bargaining whip,” Mr. Ellman cau- 
tioned that “such power should be han- 
dled with restraint.” 

Management should also be constantly 
alert to exercise adroitness in insuring 
that its proposals be well conceived and 
then communicated to the rank and file of 
the union. “But ordinary vigilance is not 
enough,” he said. What is needed is “‘com- 
prehensive awareness of the concerns 
which agitate the workers at any given 


time.” He gave an example of this in th 
account of an insurance company which 
had, for two years, resisted entrance int 
a labor agreement with its agents. During 
this period, production took a noticeable 
drop. A company official, deciding t 
make a personal investigation, learned 
that the absence of labor contract was the 
sole cause for the drop in morale and bus:- 
ness. Sixty days later, a labor contract 
was signed by both parties and business 
increased some 25 per cent. It is expected 
to increase another 25 per cent during the 
balance of the year. This, he explained, is 
“because employees believe that their se. 
curity and social status are bound up with 
a union labor contract under which repre- 
sentatives of their choosing can deal with 
the company.” Therefore, an investiga. 
tion by management may well prove an 
alleviating factor in unfounded disagree. 
ments between labor and management. 
If labor were satisfied with minor ad- 
vantages, small wages, and inferior con- 
ditions of work, he said, the speed of our 
industrial machine would slow up or stop. 
“A long time has passed since we would 
or could gear our economic machine to 
any such reduced living standards.” 


Labor’s Minimum Requirements 


Labor, according to Mr. Ellman, will 
not rest content with anything short of 
what President Truman recently laid 
down as a minimum: “The right to a de- 
cent home, the right to an education, the 
right to medical care, [and] the right to 
a worthwhile job...” 

A better understanding of labor by 
many industries has already brought 
about significant changes; Mr. Ellman 
numerated a few: “A higher degree of 
performance; a recognition of the right to 
stability of surrounding community to 
the leveling of peaks and valleys in em- 
ployment; and a reduction in labor turn- 
over.” In many cases, he said, this has 
been accomplished by a better income for 
the worker and the investor. For example, 
the Nunn Bush Shoe Company Share the 
Production Plan; the Hormel Annual 
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Wage, Wage Incentive and Joint Earning 
Plan; and the Proctor and Gamble Plan 
are “new discoveries to meet the greater 
security for the worker, and a more con- 
stant manufacturing program for indus- 
try,” he said. 

Mr. Ellman concluded that if we want 
increased production, we must remember 
that “productivity of the human being is 
unlike that of the kilowatt and that we 
must penetrate the soul of the worker to 
find out what pressures guide it. Only in 
this way can we reach the beginning of 
an understanding.” 


More Questions 


The following questions were posed to 
Mr. Ellman at the conclusion of his 
speech. 

Question: “I am thinking of collective 
bargaining relations with unions who con- 
duct labor relations on a basis of class 
war. These unions have the attitude of 
‘take all you can get.’ How about the 
human side of collective bargaining with 
these men?” 

Mr. Ellman: “. . . If you have people 
dealing on a class war level who will not 
have any terms but on the basis of war, 
you have to seek out men who can meet 
that issue as effectively as is humanly pos- 
sible.” 

Question: “Laborers have rights to 
homes, education, and other values as you 
stated, yet it is rather hard to tolerate 
communism, which we know exists there. 
Also, there seems to be an effort among 
unions to get these communistic leaders 
out. Do you think there is a genuine de- 
sire to get rid of them?” 

Mr. Ellman: “The conflict is a real one. 
Conflict between Russia and the United 
States is a real one. I know it can be re- 
solved peacefully if both sides want to. 
We want to, but I am not sure about 
Russia. Maybe she needs the agitation to 
promote her own purposes. Labor leaders 
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today have power. Their power is waiting. 
If our international situation improves 
that power will diminish—we have al- 
ready seen this happen when we started to 
hit back at Russia. I rather think that Mr. 
Reuther is on the winning side now, and 
that Mr. Addis and Mr. Thomas are not. 
If Mr. Reuther gets enough power on his 
side, we will have an improvement, I 
think. If the battle continues, we will con- 
tinue to have conflict.” 

Question: “In your remarks, you indi- 
cated that management had power to 
close business and outweigh labor. How 
can this be when management has an ob- 
ligation to its investors and to the pub- 
lic?” 

Mr. Ellman: “What I said was that 
you have a symbolic power to do these 
things, but you do not do them because 
management, labor, and the consumer 
would suffer. You have the power and you 
can exercise it in emergencies, but if you 
do employ it at the last resort, all these 
groups would agree with you, since you do 
not use it unless necessary. Just as a 
laborer knows he can go on strike, so also 
have we the right to strike, and under 
proper conditions, we may use the right. I 
do not believe the investor would resist 
proper action by management.” 


Other Speakers 


Other speakers at the Industrial Man- 
agement Conference included: Mr. Har- 
old B. Maynard, president, Methods En- 
gineering Council, Pittsburgh, Penna.; 
Mr. Edward T. Cheyfitz, assistant to the 
president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, Inc.; Mr. Glenn Gardi- 
ner, vice president, Forstmann Woolen 
Company, Passiac, N.J.; Dr. Donald A. 
Laird, industrial psychologist, New York 
City, N.Y.; Mr. Ralph W. Ells, manage- 
ment consultant, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Mr. Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief, the 
Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE WEATHERVANE 
Edited by WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 


Annual Reports 


yr of the Financial World’s an- 
nual reports contest was announced 
last issue as The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
(Katy) Railway of St. Louis. Award was 
made at the Annual Report Awards ban- 
quet in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the company’s president Donald V. 
Fraser accepted the golden “oscar.” An 
interesting angle is the fact that it was a 
railroad which last year won the annual 
report prize, at that time with Robert R. 
Young and the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way as recipients. C & O placed second in 
this year’s contest. 

Other winners included Electric Boat 
Co. (Manhattan); Eastman Kodak Co. 
(Rochester); San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co. and Seattle Gas Co.; and Franklin 
Square National Bank. 

West Coast public relations counselor 
Brooks Darlington (of San Francisco) 
has just completed a thorough study of 
large corporation annual reports which 
he has presented to the San Francisco 
Bay Area Chapter of the American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations. Darlington finds 
development very uneven in this field 
with some companies producing out- 
standing reports but too many still using 
legalistic and accountancy jargon. Dar- 
lington emphasizes the importance of an- 
nual reports as a means of selling the 
American system of free enterprise at the 
same time that a job of “bragging” is done 
about the company. 

Disputed point is whether issuing sep- 
arate annual reports to employees is ad- 
visable. On the one hand employees some- 
times wonder if they are getting a special 
line of soft soap and what the company is 
concealing from them but telling its 
stockholders. On the other hand, the 
“family spirit” of a behind-the-scenes re- 
port can give the emplovee a greater sense 
of participation. 
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Railroad 
Public Relations 


ene not only hit the top spot in 
their annual reports; they also ring 
the bell in other public relations activi- 
ties. And it may be recalled that it was 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the late, 
great Ivy Lee which were among the pio- 
neers of public relations. 

Across the editorial desk flows a stream 
of first class public relations material from 
various railroad lines across the nation, 
Reprints of local booster tie-in ads show 
how they cultivate community relations, 
A salute by Missouri Pacific to Little 
Rock Arkansas in a ‘ull page ad is an ex- 
ample. P. J. Neff of the same company 
has reprinted a very effective speech of his 
on the need for unified regulation in the 
industry. Eastern, Western, and South- 
western Railroads are distributing an ex- 
cellently prepared booklet of 30 pages in 
two colors, illustrated with graphs and 
cartoons explaining “‘Who Gets the Rail- 
road Dollar,” written by Dr. Jules Back- 
man, associate professor of economics at 
New York University. 

Missouri Pacific shows leadership in 
another long-suffering phase of railroad 
operations—those timetables! The com- 
pany has streamlined its time table folder 
by use of a four color map; one, two and 
four color illustrated articles featuring 
the cities and territories served, plus other 
items of public interest. All schedule 
tables have been revised to read down in- 
stead of up and down. All but six foot- 
note reference symbols have been elim- 
inated where there used to be 106. The 
number of conditional stops has been re- 
duced from 52 to 3. These innovations 
make even a railroad timetable into in- 
teresting reading. Skillful typographic 
handling also shows that it is possible to 
make statistical and tabulated material 
look attractive with the right kind of 
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dress. To top it all off there is a page of 
clear, interesting explanations of ‘How to 
Read a Time Table.” 


Canadian Advertising 
Convention 


een on public relations was the 
highlight of the 33d annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers, held at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, on October 30 and 31. 

Participants in the forum, which was 
open to the general public, included Dr. 
Claude Robinson, Opinion Research Cor- 
poration, Princeton, N. J., Keith B. Pow- 
lison, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; and L. N. Brockway of 
Young and Rubicam, New York City. 
Forum Chairman was D. O. Durkin, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto. 

“Public Opinion Index for Industry” 
was the subject of Dr. Robinson’s talk. 
Mr. Powlison discussed “Explaining 
Facts to Employees,” while Mr. Brock- 
way discussed “Selling Free Enterprise 
Externally—at Community and National 
Levels.” 

Other forums during the convention 
included Market Research and Practical 
Aspects of Advertising, as well as Direct 
Mail and Point of Sale Displays. Other 
participants included Dr. George H. Gal- 
lup, Audience Research, Inc.; of Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Donald S. Frost, Bristol- 
Myers Co., New York; Don Gill, Duane 
Jones Company, New York; and Charles 
J. Felten, New York. 

The Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers, Inc., is a powerful national organ- 
ization which provides its members with 
a steady stream of useful and interesting 
research material in all phases of adver- 
tising, particularly on the big industry 
level. Its headquarters are at the Federal 
Building, Toronto 1. Material issued by 
the association relating to its convention 
shows how super-organization can make 
handling of such large affairs painless for 
all concerned. 


Dealer Service 





| peed Foro IT has been providing the 
public relations profession with one 
of the most spectacular examples of the 
way in which PR can help to put a com- 
pany on its feet. Fortune tells the story in 
its current issue, describing how public re- 
lations techniques have been used to halt 
the decline of Ford Motor Company. At 
hand is a specimen of the work which is 
being done from the desk of the com- 
pany’s public relations director, James W. 
Irwin. It is a four color brochure, 24 
pages, 84 x 11 inches, addressed to deal- 
ers telling them in simple words in big 
type and clever illustrations how they can 
keep their customers happy by giving 
super efficient service. Tips on service ex- 
tras and how to sell them are included. 
Obviously a book on which no expense 
has been spared, it is a pleasure to read 
and something to light a gleam of envy in 
the eye of any short-budgeted public re- 
lations director who might be ambitious 
to do something on the same scale. Any- 
way, it is an example of what can be done! 


R.R. Express Appoints P.R. Director 


RNEST W. Hutt has been appointed 

General Manager of Public Relations 
and Sales according to announcement by 
the Railway Express Agency. Hull’s job 
is defined as being one to “coordinate 
sales and public relations with the re- 
quirements of the nationwide and inter- 
national rail and air express traffic of the 
company.” It is interesting to note that 
many larger companies are linking sales 
and public relations together in a similar 
manner. 

Hull has been meeting with sales forces 
and top ranking officers of the company 
at principal offices throughout the nation 
during his just concluded period as acting 
general manager of public relations. 


Newspaper Promotion 


N INTERESTING survey has been re- 
leased by L. Richard Guylay and 
Associates, public relations counselors in 
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New York on trends in newspaper pro- 
motion. 

A little-known phase of public relations 
work, newspaper promotion is usually 
handled by a small department of gen- 
iuses on a newspaper who are usually the 
orphans of the organization. Result has 
been in the past that the quality of work 
has been spotty and subject to the whims 
and idiosyncracies of individual publish- 
ers and promotion men. 

Recent years have seen great improve- 
ment, however, according to Guylay, as 
sounder public relations techniques have 
been brought into play. Many promo- 
tional programs are still unbalanced, with 
too many promotion departments still not 
getting the attention they deserve; but 
there are many evidences of improve- 
ment. 

“A good newspaper should plan, ini- 
tiate and lead community projects,” Guy- 
lay observes. He points out that all news- 
papers, as a matter of course, back worthy 
community activities through their edi- 
torial columns; but the backbone of 
newspaper promotion and public rela- 
tions still tends to be advertising promo- 
tion in the paper’s own pages with circula- 
tion and editorial text. 

Only a few newspapers, according to 
the survey, “make any attempt to iden- 
tify or isolate their major faults or weak- 
nesses and devise corrective measures.” 

Down the line of importance in promo- 
tional programs are such items as trade 
relations, employee relations and stock- 
holder relations, where newspapers are 
publicly owned. The average newspaper 
is reported to spend about $503 annually 
per thousand circulation for its promo- 
tion efforts. 


Hollywood Promotion 


HE MUCH MALIGNED motion picture 
industry whose public relations ef- 
forts have sometimes given rise to hilarity 
and mirth appears to be reforming. With 
Eric Johnston, a brilliant public relations 
practitioner, as head of its Motion Pic- 


ture Association the industry is using its 
own medium for public service projects in 
a two-reeler short called ‘““Power Behind 
the Nation.” The film is an emotional and 
inspirational appeal for a new crusading 
spirit to bolster the U. S. way of life and 
in dramatic, documentary style passes 
under review the national resources and 
might. This is the first in a series of pub- 
lic service shorts and is produced by War- 
ner Bros. in technicolor. Each film in the 
series is to cover a timely social and con- 
troversial problem including such topics 
as medical care for veterans and, of 
course, freedom of the press. All profits 
from the showings go to charity, with the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund as first 
recipient. A guaranteed minimum of 
$50,000 will be turned over to the fund. 
MPAA plans to exploit to the fullest this 
double appeal of educational and philan- 
thropic contribution. 


“Facts About Hollywood” 


HAT is the title of a well prepared 

brochure issued by The Hollywood 
Reporter, bible of the industry, which sets 
forth some statistics, results of opinion 
polls and quotations from tycoons on the 
true character of Hollywood. The town 
itself is shown to be much closer to the 
normal, average American community 
than its reputation. And the industry’s 
public service contributions are stressed. 
“Regrettably . . . accurate information 
about the industry and its people has not 
kept pace with (the industry’s) expan- 
sion,” says the booklet. “Little is known, 
other than the flamboyancies of a small 
but overly publicized minority fringe.” 
Are chickens coming home to roost? 


Publicity Technique 


HE “N.C.A. BULLETIN,” house organ 

of the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, is running an interesting series of 
articles titled “What Is Public Rela- 
tions.” Second article in the series dis- 
cusses the place of publicity, and brings 
out the importance of the right kind of 
press policies. 
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“Why bother to go after publicity?” 
the article asks and gives its answers: 
“First of all the public is always eager to 
jearn of new improvements or new poli- 
cies in an industry and the confectionery 
industry is no exception. Few people are 
really aware of the workings of a candy 
plant and any information covering man- 
ufacturing procedures is usually read. 
Favorable publicity helps to increase the 
stature of the entire industry and interest 
can be stimulated by releasing factual 
stories concerning your activities and 
problems.” 

Tips on writing of releases are given 
and high praise is due their remarks on 
useless releases, as follows: ‘Nothing is 
more insipid than ‘gossipy’ releases and 
99.9 per cent of this type ends up in a 
waste basket and not in print.” To which 
any reporter who has been faced with the 
dismal task of trying to write a story out 
of some press agent’s flossed-up “feature” 
will say a loud amen. 


Wasted Releases 


N THE SAME VEIN it is significant, per- 

haps, that the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation has sent letters to all press 
agents who have been sending publicity 
material to them asking that they stop. 
This type of blanket refusal of press re- 
leases has been adopted by a number of 
press associations throughout the nation 
and is a growing menace to honest pub- 
licity workers. Overworked mimeographs 
can run a good thing into the ground. The 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion advises, as antidote, setting up infor- 
mation bureaus to answer questions on 
request, rather than to flood the mails. 


Employees and Public Opinion 


NABULLETIN from the Southern News- 

paper Publishers Association the im- 
portance of employees as ambassadors to 
the public is discussed. In the field of 
newspaper publishing, for example, “‘case 
histories disclose that it is amazing what 
a sour-pussed reporter, a crabby book- 
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keeper, a high pressure advertising man, a 
snooty telephone operator or a cocky cir- 
culation man can do to the opinion of the 
public for the newspaper they represent. 
Even newspaper mechanical workers 
have been known to cause bad taste for 
the newspaper’s personality.” Solution to 
the problem is suggested as follows: “Ef- 
fort should be made to develop among 
employees an understanding of what the 
public expects from a newspaper. . . .” 
Though applied specifically to the news- 
paper industry the same general princi- 
ples are involved in every other industry 
as well. 

Many large companies make such em- 
ployee indoctrination a regular part of 
break-in training on the job. To be suc- 
cessful, however, a program of this kind 
must be founded on good relations be- 
tween the company and its employees in 
the first place. 


Rotary Elects Public Relations Official 


| gory W. Dog, vice president in charge 
of Public Relations for Safeway 
Stores, Inc., whose headquarters are in 
Oakland, Calif., is serving as a member of 
the 1949 Convention Committee of Ro- 
tary International, and thus is an inter- 
national officer of that world-wide service 
organization according to a recent an- 
nouncement. He was appointed by Rotary 
International’s president, S. Kendrick 
Guernsey of Jacksonville, Fla. Such serv- 
ice by leaders in the profession tends to 
be good public relations on behalf of pub- 
lic relations, something much needed 
these days. 


Public Opinion Advertising 


| ohare to public relations execu- 
tives is a brochure issued by United 
States News on “The Truth About Pub- 
lic Opinion Advertising.’ With more and 
more advertising copy aimed at creating 
good will the survey helps show just ex- 
actly how public opinion is formed and 
thus increases its effectiveness. 

The brochure uses, purely for the sake 
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of example, a typical “Cause” and shows 
how public opinion advertising is used in 
its promotion. The “Cause” in this case 
is the well-known “free enterprise sys- 
tem.”’ The background of the problem is 
set forth as providing the data, ammuni- 
tion, or material out of which the cam- 
paign is built. Public opinion poll results 
are tabulated, showing the targets to aim 
at. The structure of argument and fact to 
use in retaliation are set forth. On this 
basis the ad campaign is designed. Of 
course it is suggested, not too subtly, that 
U.S. News is an ideal vehicle for such ad- 
vertising; but, despite the overlarge plug, 
the brochure is a very useful one. 


Merchant Marine 


Ao EXAMPLE Of public relations pro- 
gramming is set forth in a booklet 
published by the American Legion out- 
lining ways and means for local posts to 
further the Legion’s campaign to upbuild 
the American Merchant Marine. Facts, 
figures, arguments, typical radio pro- 
grams, typical ads, typical publicity re- 
leases are included in the book together 
with advice on general strategy and cam- 
paign operation. The booklet takes the 
reader by the hand and leads him through 
the steps to take in organizing and carry- 
ing out an effective propaganda cam- 
paign. This is an example of the kind of 
service organizations can give at the na- 
tional level to their local chapters. 


Billboards 


OSTER AND KLEISER CoMPANY, the 
great West Coast billboard or “Out- 
door Advertising,” company which is fa- 
mous for its pioneering work in the public 
relations field has just issued an interest- 


ing folder heralding its adoption of ney 
all-steel poster structures. The cover re. 
produces a beautifully designed poste 
produced by Raymond Loewy Associate 
honoring the returning veteran and illus. 
trates use of the all steel poster panel. The 
Foster and Kleiser leaflet describes the 
new panel as follows: ‘The enamel trim 
of the panel consists of a gray frame, gold 
bead and white mat. This trim and color 
was Selected to give increased prominence 
to the advertiser’s message. It will accom. 
modate a larger poster of 26 sheets in size 
instead of the present 24 sheets.” The 
folder also reminds the reader of the com- 
pany’s policy “of always keeping our 
posters in first class condition and, 
through regular servicing, of keeping the 
new structures and lighting fixtures bright 
and clean, and the premises in a neat and 
orderly condition.” Particular interest of 
this policy is its result in counteracting 
resentment against billboards on the part 
of the public which has arisen from their 
mis-use. In some places legislation has 
even been adopted to outlaw them. Faced, 
thus, with a difficult public relations 
problem the reputable billboard compan- 
ies have gone far out of their way to style 
their boards attractively, place them as 
additions to a landscape and use them for 
public service causes. Public acceptance 
of billboards has been won in this way by 
such companies as Foster and Kleiser in 
the regions where their ethical standards 
prevail. They provide, therefore, an ex- 
cellent illustrative case of the value of 
public relations to the very life of an in- 
dustry. Constant improvement in the 
quality of the billboards is an integral 
part of the general public relations pro- 
gram. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946. 


Of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
published monthly at San Francisco, California, 
for September 22, 1947. 

State of California, County of San Fran- 
cisco, SS 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Dora 
McLean, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the 
{ssistant Editor of the PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL, and that the following is, to the best 
of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily, 
weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher: American Council on Public Rela- 
tions, San Francisco, Calif. 

Editor: Virgil L. Rankin, San Francisco, Calif. 

Asst. Editor: Dora McLean, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

2, That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The American Council on Public Relations, a 
non-profit membership organization incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of California. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
hone, so state.) 

None. 

DORA McLEAN, 
Asst. Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1947. 


(Seal) JANE M. DOUGHERTY 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


(Continued from page 26) 


lations campaign is always to conduct 
yourself so that you will win public 
favor.” This is the real stuff, done in re- 
freshing, break fast-table language. 

Mr. Woods helps everybody in the 
business with his straight advice about 
choosing a public relations counsel. He 
points out that because of the require- 
ments on a counsel’s time, the services of 
established practitioners become quite 
costly. At the same time, the book says, 
there are literally hundreds of able prac- 
titioners whose services for various rea- 
sons “quite apart from their abilities” are 
available at moderate fees. 

Henry Woods has performed a service 
to public relations workers by divesting 
their practice of much of its mystery and 
presenting it as pure common sense in the 
art of getting ahead. He sells public rela- 
tions—and suggests the value of profes- 
sional public relations help to those in- 
terested in getting ahead. Every public 
relations worker has something to gain by 
examining his profession as presented in 
this “how-to-win-friends-and-influence- 
people” language. Furthermore, the book 
has many ideas and bits of advice— 
homey as a kitchen apron—designed to 
inspire the layman but fully capable of 
inspiring the public relations worker. The 
basic ingredient of public relations work 
is ideas, and this book dresses them up in 
great numbers and puts them on parade. 
(How to Become WELL Known, by 
Henry E Woods, Jr., Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 244 pp.—$2.50.) 





“Little minds are tamed and subdued 
by misfortune ; but great minds rise above 
it.’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


(Continued 


easier. A bad program of personnel ad- 
ministration will make collective bargain- 
ing difficult. The best collective bargain- 
ing in the world, the best union contract 
ever written, is no substitute for a sound 
and intelligent program of personnel ad- 
ministration. The time has come when we 


from page 15) 


should direct our major attention to the 
personnel administration program, and 
free ourselves from the exaggerated con- 
cern we have been giving to the single 
phase of employee relations called collec- 
tive bargaining. 





STUDYING THE “GOOD” INSTEAD OF THE “BAD” 


“Campaigning jor labor peace and national well-being may seem 
much like making a soul-stirring plea for good digestion and pleasant 
weather; they are so obviously desirable that you wonder people even 
bother to speak up for them. Despite an unconscionable amount of talk 


on the subject, howev 


er, we are at best making lamentably slow progress 


toward industrial harmony and a sound national economy. In the 
hurly-burly of strife everyone seems to overlook the fact that scattered 
across America are industries which have been strike-free for decades, 
whose employees are deeply contented and highly productive without 
feeling that they are the objects of condescending paternalism, and 
whose stockholders steadily receive a fair return for the use of their 


capital. 


é 


“Since ordinary methods of dealing with labor strife frequently get 


us nowhere, and since examples of successful labor relations are all 
about us, why doesn’t it make sense to analyze the techniques which 


have proved successful, instead of 


relying solely on the hundreds of 


commissions and boards which poke dismally through the ashes of the 
failures? Countless valuable medical discoveries have been made by 
men whose keen eyes saw that people living under certain conditions 
were free from specific diseases; equally valuable discoveries can be 
made in the field of industrial relations by studying companies whose 
methods of dealing with employees have kept them free from labor 
ailments.” —Charles Luckman in Harper’s Magazine, June, 1947. 
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files. Others have each volume bound. Thus 


5 0 e valuable reference materials are kept readily 
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per copy 


(1947 issues) back numbers (1947 only) at current single 


copy price. Limited quantity suggests that you 


order your requirements promptly. 
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MAN ALIVE 
In the Greatest Profession in the World—A Guide to Successful Salesmanship 
By ROBERT E. MOORE, General Manager, Makelim Associates 


An invaluable guide for beginner as well as experienced salesman. Here is 
fresh, tested advice showing how the two most powerful forces in selling— 
Service and Showmanship—can be applied to the problems of today’s sales. 
men with success and satisfaction. “I am convinced that this is the Dale 
Carnegie book of the selling profession.” —Albert B. Blankenship, Managing 
Director, National Analysts, Inc. $3.00 





SHOWMANSHIP IN BUSINESS 
By KENNETH M. GOODE and ZENN KAUFMAN 


For every staff member who deals with your public, for every salesman. This 
pioneering book on the new importance of devices of showmanship which 
have proved effective in building business reputation and sales has been 
completely revised to suit current needs. “”. . . an evening spent studying 
this book may be one of the most profitable you ever spent.’”—American 
Business. “Lusty, rip-roaring, excellent for all... a ‘must’ book.’’—Advertis- 
ing and Selling. 1947 Revised Edition $3.00 





PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR EVERYONE 
A Practical Handbook 

By JAMES W. ARMSTRONG, former Associate Professor of Public Speaking, 

Northwestern University. 

“If you want to find out what to say to various audiences, how to organize 
your thoughts and develop them in a powerful way, and how to deliver 7 
them with a maximum effect on your listeners—Mr. Armstrong’s book pre- 
sents a whole series of recommended techniques to achieve these objectives. 
... | believe Mr. Armstrong’s book to be much better than the usual book on 
this subject.” —Public Relations Journal. $3.00 





HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
By GEORGE D. HALSEY, Author of “Supervising People,” etc. 


A working manual for every corporation and a textbook for trainees, this 
book is the only recent comprehensive record and handbook on all per- 
sonnel work procedures. Drawing upon the records of scores of corporations, 
a life-long practitioner here presents fully the best practice in every major 
activity of contemporary personnel operations. “In scope and depth of 
treatment, in ‘heightened common sense,’ hard to beat . . . Good for years! 
Unreservedly recommended.”—Library Journal. $5.00 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











